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MONTHLY REVIEW, 


For M A Y, 1779: 


‘ 


PT retort Totcteterter tc tetorerct eters: 


Art. I, A Treatife-on Government. 'Tranflated. from’ the Greek 
of Ariftotle, by William Eliis, A. M, 4to. 1358. Boards. 
Payne, &c. 1778. : : . 

HE claffical. remains of the ancient Greeks and Romans 

T are chiefly valuable in shree refpects ; as patterns of fine 

writing ; as. records of important facts; and as. treafuries of 

{cience and wifdom. 

On the firft of thefe grounds, it appears to.us that they-beft 
deferve the admiration which hasbeen fo liberally beftowed 
upon them by the moderns. | Perhaps almoft all.our ideas of 
corretnefs, ftrength, and elegance in writing, are derived from 
the ancients: at leaft, it may, without hefitation, be aflerted, 
that the moft certain way to become acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of juft criticifm, and to.form a true tafte in compolition, 
is to converfe familiarly with their writings. But to do this 
with fuccefs, it is neceflary to ftudy them in the original ; for 
it is extremely difficult, perhaps impofible, for the moft judi- 
Cious and able tranflator of the claflics to convey a perfect idea 
of their beauties in any modern language. 

As records of facts, the value of the writings of the ancients, 


, though on the whole very great, muft be acknowledged to be 


materially diminifhed, by the uncertainty, which hangs upon the 
narrative, efpecially in the more remote periods, and perhaps 
not a little by the difguife which the ornaments of diction have 
caft over hiftorical truth. Whatever be the real value of thefe 
records, it may however be preferved, with, little or no dimi- 
ution, in correét and faithful tranflations..*. 9... ... > 

The third ground on which the ancients claim attention arid” 
veneration from the moderns, as teachers of {cience and wif- 
com, is of a more dubious nature than the two former, and 
will, perhaps, be found, upon examination, of lefs value than 
has commonly been fuppofed. ..In all the branches of natural 
knowledge, the moderns have left them fo far behind, as fearcely 
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330 A Treatife ow Government. 


to find it worth the labour to retrace their infant fteps. And 
in fpeculative fcience,, all inquiries which are trul valuable, 
that is, which have for. their object the difcovery of important 
truth on topics which lie within the reach of the human intel- 
leé&t, have been. purfued much farther, and more fuccefsfully,, 
by modern philofophers, than by the fages of Greece and Rome, 

The writings of Aviftotle, my. exceedingly various, be- 
Yonging in general to this latter clafs, are, in our judgment, 
fo far from: being entitled to that enthufiaftic veneration which 
was univerfally paid’ them for many centuries—during which, 
reading Ariftotle was /earning, and adopting his opinions with im- 
plicit deference was wi/dom—thae their utility is in a great mea- 
fure fuperfeded by the more firccefsful labours of the moderns. 
Ft-will, perhaps, be readily admitted that natural hiftory and 
philofophy may be ftudied more fuccefsfully in the writings of a 
Linnzus or Buffon, a Boyle or Newton, than in the pages of 
Ariftotle. And we apprehend there would be little difficulty 
im proving, that the fciences of Metaphyfics, Morals, or Poliey, 
are inveftigated with more profound penetration, and taught in 
_ greater perfection, by our modern Lockes and Huchefons, than 

by ‘* the mighty Stagyrite.” 

We are confirmed: in this opinion by. the work, of which a 
tranflation is here offered to the Public, which appears to us ex- 
tremely deficient in that connected train of thinking,.and thofe 
enlarged and comprehenfive views, which. diftinguifh many of 
the writings of the moderns. We would not, however, be 
underftood to infinuate that the works of this great philofopher 
are unworthy of being read or tranflated. Fhis Treatife on Go- 
vernment, doubtlefs, contains many juft obfervations, records 
fome curious faéts, and abounds with ingenious diftinétions and 
accurate definitions. Fhe Public is therefore much indebted to 
his Tranflator for giving them an opportunity of perufing it im 
an Englifh verfion,. which, though it does not merit the appel- 
lation of elegant, is faithful and perfpicuous. 

The following rules for preferving a tyrannical government 
may ferve as a fpecimen of the tranflation, and at the fame time 
will place,, in: the ftrongeft point of light,. the pernicious nature 
and deftructive tendency of tyranny. 

The following ‘things are conducive .to: preferve tyranny > 
* ‘Fo keep-down thofe who are of an afpiring difpofition, to 
take off thofe who-will not fubmit, to allow no public meals, 
no clubs, no education, nothing at all, but to guard againft 
every thing that givesrife to high {pirits, or mutual confidence; 
nor to-fuffer the learned meetings of thofe who are at leifure to 
hold: converfation with each other ;- and to endeavour by every, 
means: peffible to keep all the people ftrangers ta: each other 5 
for knowledge increafes mutual: confidence ; and: to oblige alt 
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Strangers to appear in public, and to live near the city-gate, 
chat all their actions may be fufficiently feen; for thofe who are 
kept like Slaves feldom entertain any noble thoughts: in fhort, 
to imitate every thing which the Pertians, and Barbarians do, 
for they all contribute to fupport flavery ; anid to endeavour to 
know what every one, who is under their power does, and fays ; 
and for this purpofe to employ fpies: fuch were thofe women 
whom the Syracufians, called Toraywyides. Hiero alfo ufed to 
fend out lifteners, where-ever there was any meeting or conver= 
fation; for the People dare not fpeak with freedom for fear of 
{uch perfons ; and if any one does, there is the lefs chance of 
its being concealed ; and to endeavour that the whole Commu- 
nity fhould mutually accufe and come to blows with each other, 
Friend with Friend, the Commons with the Nobles, and the 
Rich with each other. It is alfo advantageous for a Tyranny 
that all thofe who are under it fhould be opprefled with po- 
verty, that they may not be able to compofe a guard ; and that, 
being employed in procuring their daily bread, they may haye 
no leifure to confpire againft their Tyrants, The Pyramids of 
Egypt are a proof of this, and the Votive Edifices of the Cy- 
poclidze, and the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, built by the Py- 
fiftratide, and the Works of Polycrates at Samos ; for all thefe 
produced one end, the keeping the People poor. It is neceffary 
alfo to multiply taxes, as at Syracufe; where Dionyfius in the 
{pace of five years collected all the private property of his fubs 
jects into his own coffers. A Tyrant alfo fhould endeavour to 
engage his fubjects in a war, that they may have employment, 
and continually depend upon their General. A King is pre- 
ferved by his friends, but a Tyrant is of all perfons the man 
who can place no confidence in friends, as every one has it in 
his defire, and thefe chicfly in their power to deftroy Kim. All 
thefe things alfo which are done in an extreme Democracy 
fhould be cone in a Tyranny, as permitting great licentiouf- 
nefs to the Women in the houfe, that they may reveal theif 
hufbands fecrets ; and fhewing great indulgence to Slaves alfo, 
for the fame reafon ; for Slaves and Women confpire not againft 
Tyrants: but when they are treated with kindnefs, both of 
them are abettors of Tyrants, and extreme Democracies alfo ; 
and the People too in fuch a State defire to be defpotic. For 
which reafon flatterers are in repute in both thefe: the Dema- 
pesue in the Democracy, for he is the proper flatterer of the 
eople ; among Tyrants, he who will fervilely adapt himfelf to 
theit humours ; for this is the bufinefs of flatterers. And for this 
reafon Tyrants always love the worft of wretches, for they re- 
jorce in bear flattered, which no man of a liberal fpirit will 
fubmit to; for they love the Virtuous, but flatter none. Bad 
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332 
men too are fit for bad purpofes; dike to like, as the proverb 
fays.. A Tyrant alfo fhould fhew no favour to a man of Worth 
or a Freeman ; for he fhould think, that no one deferved to be 
thought thefe but himfelf; for he who fupports his dignity, and 
is a friend to freedom, encroaches upon the fuperiority, and 
the defpotifm of the Tyrant: fuch men, therefore, they natu- 


rally hate, as deftructive to their Government. 
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A Tyrant alfo 


fhould rather admit Strangers to his table and familiarity, than 
Citizens, as thefe are his enemies, but the others have no de- 


fign againit him. 


Thefe and duch-like are the fupports of a 


Tyranny, for it comprehends whatfoever is wicked.” 
To this extract we fhall add the following fentences, feleéted 
from different parts of the work, with Mr. Ellis’s tranflation : 
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A political ftate is the 
government of freemen and 
equals, 

Nature has made all men 
equal, and therefore it is juft, 
be the adminiftration good or 
bad, that all fhould partake of 
if. 

The legiflator ought to make 
all the citizens happy. 

Ail perfons ought to endea- 
vour to follow what is right, 
not what is eftablifhed. 

It is evident that all thofe 
sovernments. which have the 
common good in view are 
rightly eftablifhed, and frilly 
jutt ; but thofe which have in 
view only the good of the ru- 
lers, are all founded on wrong 
principles, and are widely dil- 
ferent from what a government 
ought to be; for they are ty- 
ranny over flaves, whereas 4 
city [ftate] is a community of 
freemen. 


- We have -felected thefe paflages, partly that our learned 
Readers may form fome judgment of the merit of the tranfla- 


tion, but chiefly 


to. fhew that Mr. Locke and his followers 


might quote Ariftotle, as well as appeal to reafon, in fupport 
of their unfafhionable doctrines. 
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Art. II. Dialogues concerning innate Principles. Containing an Exa- 
mination of Mr, Locke’s Docirine on that Subject. ‘By the Aus 
thor of ** Three Dialogues concerning Liberty *.”. 8vo. 25, 
Dediley. 1779: . Zar 

HIS ingenious Writer, to whofe merit we have, on a 
former occafion, borne our teftimony {fee Three Dia- 

logues on Liberty, vol. lv. p. 218) undertakes, in’ thefe Dia- 
logues, to refute Mr. Locke’s.do&rine concerning innate prih- 
ciples. For this purpofe he fet® out with obferving, that Mr. 
Locke has been Jed to conclude that there are no mnate princi- 
ples, by miftaking ce tain moral propofitions, perceived as true by 
the underftanding, tor the -internal fentiments on which: thofe 
propofitions are founded, Nothing, he remarks, ‘can’ be more 
ebvious, than that the former, confidered merely as propofi- 
tions, formed by our rational facalty after a due ‘confideration 
of things, as all true propofitions muft be, are not innate. But 
in the nature of things there muft be principles; which had ex- 
iftence anterior to. the formation of the axioms and propofitions 
which arife from them. ‘“Phefe principles bear-no refemblance 
to any propofitions whatfoever. Benevolence is pleafant, and 
malevolence painful, becaufe there are principles'in:‘human na- 
ture which render them fo, “I‘he truth or faliehood of* moral 
propofitions can only be judged of by appealing to our internal 
fenfe, which .perceives the juft or unyuft, the right or wrong 
of actions. All created beings have certain principles, necetla- 
lily innate, which conftitute their natures what they are. If 
it be allowed that ideas are not innate, it wi}l* follow that no 
propofitions can: be innate, but not that we have no innate prin- 
ciples ; for the moral principles are the foundation of our moral 
ideas, and muft exilt prior to them.’ Prejudice and paffion may dif 
tort men’s ideas, and prevent them from clearly difcerning mo 
ral truth ; but the principles om which they are groanded, have 
their exiftence in nature, and mutt ftill remain the fame. 

Our Author proceeds to obferve, that by principles we are to 
underftand {uch properties, qualities, energies, or laws,’ as are 
neceflarily inherent in any being, and conftitute its nature. The 
general laws by which every kind of being exifts,-and is moved 
and acts, are the general principles of that kind: the particular 
laws by which every fpeeies exifts differently, and is moved and 
actuated differently, are the particular principles of that fpecies. 
Very different from thefe, are thofe beginnings of human rea- 
foning, data, axioms, maxims, rules, &c. which are fomes 
times called principles. ‘Thefe are only inventions of the hu- 
man mind to,aflift its progrefs in the fearch of truth, Moral 
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* For the Three Dialogues on’ Liberty, fee Monihly Review, 
vol. Ww. p. 218 and 258. ah : 
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maxims, if true, muft be founded on moral principles Origis 
nally and independently inherent in man: for reafoning could 
never make a man devoid of innate moral principles perceive the 
juftice or truth of any moral maxim. Indeed, without fuch 
principles he could never know any thing at all of moral. max. 
ims ; for when any fuch are propofed to us, we judge of their 
truth or falfehood by obferving their agreement or difagreement 
with our innate moral fentiments. Thefe are the fame in kind 
in every man, and the diverfity of men's opinians on moral fub- 
jects arifes from the different degrees of clearnets in their dif. 
cernment, or of ftrenzth in their principles, 

It is no objeétion, our Author remarks, that the ideas and 
knowledge ariling from them is progreflive. ‘ Do we fay, that 
the tenie of hearing is not innate, becauie we are not born pers 
feétly accomplifhed in mufic? Do we infer, that our fight is 
not innate, becaufe we are not born opticians ? — Certainly not, 
Why, then, fhould we prefume, that our confcience is not in- 
nate, becaufe we are not born moral philofophers? If, to the 
fight, to the hearing, and to the other fenfes, time and expe- 
rience be allowed neceflary ; and if, to adjuft properly the ideas 
and thoughts they convey to us, underftanding, attention, and 
judgment be wanting ; why may we not, as reafonably, allow, 
the fame time and experience; the fame underftanding, attens 
tion, and judgment, to be requifite to the mature and proper 
condu¢t of guy innate moral fenfe?—It feems reafonable, an- 
{wered J. | 
_ € In the imbecility of infancy, and giddinefs. of childhood, 
continued he, we are but poorly qualified, for making nice ob- 
fervatians on our fenfations and ideas of any fort: but much 
lefs on thofe of the moral kind; becaufe the nature of our con- 
dition is, then, fuch as {carcely, if at all, places us in the cir- 
eumftances of moral agents. In infancy, it is out of the quef- 
tion: and in childhood, there are but few calls for the exercife 
of con{cience, which is wifely ordered, for then we have but 
little judgment to obferve its effects. God has naturally placed 
us, at thefe times, and much longer, under the care and tuition 
of parents; clearly indicating thereby, our inexperience and 
want of capacity to govern ourfelves. In fhort, in morals, as 
in every thing elfe, our knowledge is progreffive : and whoever 
defires to be a proficient in that fcience, will find, that expe- 
rience, application, and good fenfe, are, at leaft, as requifite, 
as they are to the learning of any other inferior art or {cience. 
Wor dg the nature and circumftances of human life, by any 
theans, require, what Mr. Locke affumes to be neceflary as an 
evidence of innate moral principles, i.e. that they fhould be /2 
porn with us, as to be inftantaneoufly perceptible in the forms 
of indifputably true propofitions, For though all our a, 
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of mind and body, be born with us; yet, as the moft perfect 


ufe, and higheft perfection, of any one of them, is mot natu- 
sally requifite, or ufeful, an infancy or childhood ; (God having 
created both our minds and bodies in a pregreffive, and not in 
a perfect or full grown, ftate; to object againft any one :of 
them, as not innate, becaufe it is not born with us, perfect or 
full-grown; is only to object againit it, ‘becaufe it is not, what 
jt was never intended to be: and the fame objection may, as 


yeafonably, be made againdt the innatenefs of every part or fa- 


culty of a man’s body. Your fenfes may be as ftreng, as clear, 
and as perfect, as ever human fenfes were; your mora! [enfe, 
may be as true, and as juft ; and though all be innate, yer is the 
knowledge acquired’ by them progreffive ; and perfected, if ever 

rfe&ted, by flow degrees: mor do I fee the leaft reafon for ex- 
cluding the moral fenfe out ef this predicament. For my part, 
I can perceive nothing in all this, but what is intirely natural, 
and quite confonant to the condition and circumftances ‘of hu- 
manity.’ 

Such is the fubftance of the Author’s reafoning on the fub- 


ject of innate principles, the exiftence of which, —- to . 
ifhed 


his definition of them, he has, in our opinion, fully eftab] | 
The whole piece is written with a degree of precifion and cor- 
rectnefs, both in thought and expreffion, which will ‘render it 
highly acceptable to thofe who are fond of metaphyfical difqui- 


fitions. E, 
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Art. dl. Lhe Sadducee: A Poem. Occafioned by feveral Publica- 
tions, and particularly Difquifitions relating to Matter and Spirit, 
by jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 4to. 16, Fielding. 1778. 


C\INCE the days of Blackmore—the Father and indeed the 
Homer of the Bathes-—we have met with few proficients in 
the true a who have exceHed the Writer of the prefent 
Poem. In imitation of our venerable predeceffor, the learned 
and facetious JZartinus Scriblerus, we faall execute our critical 
tafk by felecting certain characteriftical fpecimens; ‘confiniug 
ourfelves principally to a few of the many paflagcs in which our 
Poet exhibiteth the fubjeét of his poem under various forms or 
fimilitudes, either in the way of defcription or comparifon. 

He compares him to Lucifer—We fuppofe he means old Beel- 
zebub himfelf, with whofe charaéter he makes very free, by’ 
mgeciting that he toomthe Devil—would have killed his owa 

er: 











‘ Like him thou art 
* Seill thoy art like him '!—Yes, more like him, rather— 
* For f{pirit—thou would’ft kill thy father !’ 
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He queftions whether the Doétor be a maz, ora prea —Apof- 
trophifing him, “he fays, 

* For man, too foolifh! and, for Jeaf, too ) wife! " 

He next likens him to an afs—and a fkittifh one too !—if al! 
be true that our Poet avers in his allufion to Balaam, and his 
afinine poney,ro- where he makes a ftrong effort towards wit and 
humour ; 

‘ He patient bore the prophet! Not fo thon 
_ . &-Fansgbeu'lt no prophet bear—Nor falfe—Nor true!’ 
He qucftions; however,, whether he is not.too tall for an afs: 
‘ I crave thy mercy, fhould { thee mifcall! 
‘ Bur, can’it thou be an afs; and yet fo tall?’ 

In gnother place, he doubts whether he be a man;—and yet 
we have heard that the Doétor hath begotten feveral children: 

¢ Vain man! : and vain thy works !—Jf man thou be!’ 

Next, however, he i. is an arche r—and fhooting at high game 
indeed 4 | 
| ‘ Thy fhafts thot upwards, aimed at God the Son, 

‘ Fall on thyfe'f; and thou art quite undone!’ 

Again, our'Poct likens’him ufito a proud emmet, and a fifh: 

‘ Yer fpite of heaven! —Will this proud emmet nibble 
‘ And, fpite of earth!—Thy vanquitfh’d pen will quibble. 
‘ Out of thine element, jut like a fith, 
‘ That, not.quite.dead, will flutter in the difh 
* With all his efforts, yet he caunot fwim ; 
1 ‘ Now, in divinity, thourt jufi like him.’ 
To a robber: 
~~” © Firft of my God—next of my foul bereft 
“ Thus robb’d by thee, alas! what have J left!’ 
—Not much indeed, poor Gentleman | if he even leaves you 
the laft ! ) 

Towards the end, our Poet grows downright fcurrilous ;_ calls 
the Doétor a‘ foal, and a Tiar ; calls his mother a wh—re, and 
him a beflard: 

‘ Thy Difquifitions, ‘fpirit to decry’ | 

‘ Proclaim thee foo// and all thy éréed a Tie / 

‘ Bat thou art privileged-above all other, 

‘ Thy father to difown; and fhame thy mother! 


‘ Plagu’d as thou.art to prove thy mother wed, 
‘ Thyfelf legitimate, well born, and bred’-——— 

In the latier ftanzas, however, our Poet, belike, meaneth 

only to.fpeak figuratively. —Quidlibet audendi, &&e. 

The only, inftance of modetty that our Poet betrays is ex- 
hibited in a fingle line, where he a addrefleth himfelf to the 
man he has been fo uncon{cionably abufing : 

‘ T'cach me good common feafe, and char my pate.” 


Our 
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Our Bard—fome Methodillical belman—we fuppole, feems 


‘have us in his eye, when he exclaims 
« Canit thou not bear the meannefs of my ftyle?’ &c, 


—In good truth, we cannot any longer. my. 








ae 


ant. {V. Letters from an Officer in the Guards to bis Friend in Eng 
jand: Containing fome Accounts of France and Italy. 8vo. 5s. 
Cadell. 1775- ' 
HE love of action is the moft powerful principle in hu- i 
T man nature. It operates with unremitting force on. the 
preater part of mankind ; and thofe who, by the confinement of | 


difeale, or by the weight of years, are prevented from. gratify- 
ing it in its full extent, ftill receive their principal delight from . 4 
relating their own exploits, or hearing thofe of others. Even 
in fuch lethargic minds as are the favourite abode of floth and | 


inactivity, it is impoffible for thefe lazy powers altogether to 
filence the ruling paflion, the movements of which often difturd. 
the profound fecurity of their repofe. The love of employ- 
ment appears in all our amufements; and to render even the | 
hours of idlenefs agreeable, they muft be fpent in fome kind of \4 
frivolous exertion and indolent activity. 
In that doubtful ftate, in which a man fluctuates between 
the defire of motion and reft, roufed on the one hand by the 
ardour of aétion, and allured on the other by the fweets of re- 
pofe, the mind often takes an intermediate direction, which is 
equally remote from that of either of the contending paffions. | 
Curiofity prompts us to vifit the wonders of unknown countries-; | 
lazinefs deters us from undertaking the fatigues of a tedious 
journey ; we obey not implicitly the dictates of either principle, 
but by taking a middle courfe, endeavour to accommodate their : 
difference, and to gratify our curiofity, while we indulge our 
loth, by reading the accounts of former travellers, ~ ) 
It is fo agreeable to travel in the parlour or the ftudy, that not- 
withftanding the innumerable itineraries that have been publifhed 
of every part of Europe, new itineraries are {till wanting to 
amufe the languor of idlenefs, and to fatisfy that compound 








but he gives his opinion with freedom concerning the moft cele- 
brated pictures that are to be feen in the churches -and palaces 
of Rome and Florence, His obfervations on this fubject may ! 
be very entertaining to his particular acquaintance, to whom he 
Writes, but they lofe much of their merit when laid before the 
Public. It is to be wifhed that an Author would not expofe 
his opinions, except to his moft intimate fricnds, upon matters 
wich l 


pallion of indolence and activity which prevails fo generally in ‘ : 
the prefent age. The work, which we are now to confider, 
offers a fhort and agreeable account of the principal places in | 
France and Italy. The Author pretends not to be a virtuofo ; 4 
' 
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with which he profefles himfelf to be totally unacquainted. The 
knowledge of pictures and ftatues, however frivolous and un. 
important it may appear to fome people, is real knowledge, [t 
_*g #6 Mot enough to foe; we muft fee with the eyes of an artift, 
’ underftand the language of his art, know what it can exprefs 
where it is confined, and where it is copious. If the Author 
had formed the flighteft idea of {culpture, he would rot have 
pafled over the groupe of Laocoon and his children, (fee p. 172) 
with fimply mentioning ‘ the wondrous twifting of the f{nakes,’ 
when the ineffable expreflion of grief, torture, agony, in the 
human figures, ought to have excited his admiration. It is not 
in the countenances only, but in every attitude, limb, and 
mufcle of this mafter- piece of art, that the feelings of the foul 
are defcribed. The minuteft part has its fenfe, and fpeaks to the 
heart. The toes of Laocoon are drawn together like thofe of a 
dying perfon, and exhibit, to the learned eye, that accumula- 
tion of the evils of life which {peedily end in death. 

The rapidity with which our Author runs over the beauties 
of Italy, often prevents him from attending to what is moft 
worthy to be examined. He vifits the court of the-palace Far- 
nefe {page 168), but forgets to walk up ftairs, and even to 
mention the gallery, which contains the admired works of An- 
nibal Carracci, reprefenting the agreeable mythology of the an- 
cients, and univerfally held to be the moft delightful fcene of 
art that is to be feen in Rome, or in the world. 

But although we cannot commend ‘this Author :as a-connoif- 
feur, juftice obliges us to obferve that -his defcriptions are in 
general plain, fimple, and perfpicuous;; and that his'work ma 
convey, in few words, a general, and, for the moft part, a ut 
idea of France and Italy, to fuch as have never vifited thofe 
countries. We fhall fele&, asa fpecimen, the defcription of 
St. Peter’s at Rome: 

This edifice, ‘ taking it all in all,’ our Author confiders as ‘the 
moft fplendid temple that ever was raifed in any age to any deity. 
The facade is elegant beyond defcription, and was ere&ed by Pao- 
lus V. On the top of it are ftatues of Chrift and the twelve apoftles; 
and beneath is the gallery or colonade from whence.the Pope gives 
his benediétion. The famous cupola of this church is fix hundred 
and feven Roman palmi high, and one hundred and ninety-fix broad ; 
and the church itfelf eight hundred and forty-four palmi in length. 
Its double colonade, the vaft Egyptian obelifk, and the fountains, are 
alfo beautiful and ftriking performances; but it is a pity the co- 
fonade was not carried further, as the view from the church 1s now 
terminated by one of the ugliett and beggarly ftreets now in Rome. 
On entering into it, one is greatly itrack with its perfect fymmetry 
and beauty ; and I affure you, that although there have been fuch 
vait fums Jaid out in adorning it, there does not appear to me to be 


a picture, a ftatue, or even a foot too much of carving or — 
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On the right hand as you enter, at an altar of a chapel, is a famous 
dead Chriit in the lap of Mary, by Michael Angelo Buonoroti. His 
figure 1s € tremely fine, but her countenance, I think, has more the 
Fe ah of fullen, or even ftupid forrow, than of amiable grief 
for the death of the Saviour of mankind. A little farther on is a 
magnificent chapel of the Holy Sacrament, with a fine altar of lapis 
jazuli, beautifully carved, and the whole chapel enriched with 
bronze and gilding ; before it are feven filver lamps, continually 
burning ; and over the al:ar a picture, in mofaic, of the Trinity, 
done after the original of Pzetro di Cortona. 

‘ Before 1 proceed farther, I mutt explain to you the nature of 
the mofaic. It is avery curious work, and was originally derived 
from the ancients, who ufed to cut marble of different colours into 
very {mall pieces, and by fticking them into cement, formed flowers, 
figures, &c. but at prefent the modern artifts make ufe of a com- 

ofition, which is by fire made as hard as marble; and of this they 

hive lixerally near ten thoufand fhades or colours, which being chif- 
felled into fmall fplinters, are thruit clofe together into a cement 
fpread on a {tone furface, and thereby thev are able to copy any pic- 
ture, fo that neither time nor damp has any effe& on its colours. 
This work, indeed, takes up a long time, bur it is admirably adapted 
for churches, and believe me, it is not in nature to conceive at what 
an excellence they are arrivedin it. All the pidtures in St. Peter’s 
are of thefe materials ; and they have thereby collected from different 
parts the fineft productions of the greateft mafters, and thereby ren- 
dered their defigns almoft immortal, 

‘ But to return to my defcription of St. Peter’s:—Many of its 
other chapels are very fuperb, and the entire cathedral is encrufted 
with marble of various colours, with carvings by the moft famous 
a baffo relievo’s wrought to the higheit degree of per- 

ction, : 

‘ In every chapel, and over every altar, are large and capita! co- 
pies in mofaic. ‘Thofe that delighted me the mott were the Fail of 
Simon, after Domenichino, and the famous Transfiguration, after 
Raphael: of all thefe I have feen the originals, and fhall fpeak of 
them hereafter, 

‘ Over the high altar is a canopy fupported by four twifted pillars 
of bronze gilt, adorned with fculpcure foliage, cherubims, flowers, 
&c. wrought in a matterly manner; but they look rather black and 
dirty, as do the hundred and fifty filver. lamps continually burning 
before it, and even the mafly candlefticks on it are in this condi- 
tion: but I am told thefe are changed when the Pope fays mafs 
there, and folid gold ones placed in their ftead; but as this is only 
once a year, thofe that remain there on other occafions make but a 
bad appearance : and indeed I have feen other altars that have been 
more magnificent, and pleafed me much more, although the gilding 
of thefe columns is reported to have coft 49,000 crowns. The bronze 
they are compofed of was brought from the Pantheon. Behind the 
altar is St. Peter's chair, fupported by four figures in bronze gilt, 
reprefenting four doctors of the church. In the cathedral are feveral 
iné Monuments of Popes and Princes ; and there is one now ereéting 
f0 a late unfortunate perfonage, who once attempted to place him- 
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felf on the throne of a nation, which never will be brought to fup. 
’ > res -: ‘ Pee Ip ay ’ bp . . 
port the yoke of tyranny, or to gioan uncer the Opprelive weight of 


Popith tuperilition,’ P 
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Art. Vi. Difcourses on fe veral SuhjeBs and Occafgons, Dy George 

Horne, D. D. Pretident.of Magca.cn coliege, Oxford, and Chap. 

lain in Ordinary to his Mijefty. 2 Vols. &vo. 4s2s. bound, 

Rivington, &&. 1779 
FR. HORNE having been prevented, by the difcharve of 
t > a Jaborious but highly honourable office, from perform- 
ing the more immcuiate cuties of his profeffion, is yet defirous, 
we are told, not to lofe the clergyman in the magiftrate, and 
therefore, as he could not form new difcourfes, he has di- 
gefted and publifhed fome which had been already compofed, 
‘ This form of publication,’ he obferves, ‘§ is generally. fup- 
pofed lefs advantageous, at prefent, than any other. But it 
may be queftioned,’ he adds, * whether the fuppofition does 
juftice to the age; when we confider only the refpect which has 
fo recently been paid to the fermons of the learned and eleeant 
Dr. Blair: and greater refpect cannot be paid them than they 
deferve.” | 

The Do@or farther remarks, that the multitude of old fer- 
mons affords.no arguments againft the publication of new ones. 
‘ There is a tafte,’ he fays, ‘in moral and religious as well as 
other compofitions, which varies in different ages, and may 
very Jawfully and innocently be indulged. ‘Thoufands received 
inftruction and confolation formerly from fermons, which would 
not now be endured. The preachers of them ferved their ge- 
neration, and are blefled for evermore. But becautfe provition 
w2s made for the wants of the laff century in one way, there 
is no reafon ‘why it fhould not be made for the wants of this 
in another, The next will behold a {ct of writers of a fafhion 
fuited to it, when our difcourfes fhal! in their turn be antiquated 
and forgotten among men; though if any good’ be wrought by 
them in this their day, our hope is, with that of faithful Nehe- 
miah, that our God will remember us concerning them.’ 

But as it may be expected that the produétions of every 
autier will contain tomething new, either in matter or tan 
ner, it may be naturally afked, fays this writer, What are my 
pretenfions? To this queftion he chufes to reply in the words 
of the excellent and amiable Fenelon, extraéted from the latt 
af his Dialogues.on the Eloquence of the Pulpit. The paflage is 
too long for us to infert; the fubftance of it is, that preachers 
fhould pay an attentive and principal regard to the Scriptures, 
and endeavour to imprefs and influence their hearers by the 
feveral coniiderations which are to be drawn from thence. 
This Dr. Horne has done. And although, in his view of fome 
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arts of the facred writings, he may differ from feveral worth 
and Jearned men, yet it will be pleaded, in his behalf, that 
higadifcourfes are fcriptural, and evangelical: while, on the 
other hand, fome readers may be tempted to afk, whetheg,he 
does not feem to pay nearly an equal refpect to the autherity 

burch. 

Many of thefe fermons were preached on the feftivals and 
fafts of the Englifh eftablifhed church; and he does not fail to 
extol the wifdom of thofe obfervances; yet it is certain that we 
have no fcriptural authority for confidering thefe days and times 
as holy, or a regard to them as binding on the confcience ; it 
is alfo farther certain, that there is great danger, left fuch atten- 
tion and regard fhould degenerate into dull, unmeaning for- 
inality, or ignorant fuperftition, which, indeed, fad too often 
verifies. Neverthelefs, when it zs thought proper to obferve 
them, we are glad to find that preachers will take any pains 
to explain their nature and defign to the people, and direct 
them to fuch improvement of thefe inftitutions as may tend to 
fubferve the great purpofes of morality and piety. 

Each of thefe volumes confifts of twelve difcourfes: tke 
fubjects of the firft are, The Creation of Man; the Garden of 
Eden; the Tree of Life; the Tree of Knowledge; the Prince 
of Peace; the King of Glory; the Word incarnate; the Cafe 
of the Jews; the beloved Difciple; Rachel comforted ; the 
Circumcifion; the Epiphany. In the fecond volume the titles 
of the difcourfes are as follow: The Righteous delivered ; the 
Sinner called; the noble Convert; Jefus rifen; the Refurrec- 
tion of the Body; the unfpeakable Gift; the prevailing Inter- 
ceflor; Daniel in Babylon; the Redemption of Time; Pa- 
tience portrayed; the great Affize; the Origin of civil Go- 
vernment; the prodigal Son; Knowledge and Charity. 

We have read many fermons which might be confidered as 
agreeable and elegant effays, having little relation to their texts, 
or to the fcriptures; yet it fhould feem highly proper, and 
indeed eficntial to a Chriftian minifter, to make the facred 
writings his authority and his guide: thus it is with Dr. 
Horne, who follows the directions delivered by the good arch- 
bifhop of Cambray in the paflage already mentioned. If he 
gives a little into conjecture when treating on the Garden of 
Eden, the Tree of Life, &c. his fermons are, neverthelefs, 
fenfible, practical, and often animated. He addrefles himéelf 
more to the heart than is commonly done, in the prefent day, 
by our argumentative preachers ; and, confequently, his dif- 
courfes are more calculated to anfwer the end of preaching, 
than others, which might, perhaps, be confidered as fuperior th 
ftyle and compofition; though there is little room to centure 


Dr, Horne’s compolitions in this refpeét. Some of the fermons 
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are not equal to others; his fentiments appear to be what js 
generally termed orthodox, but he does not enter into contro. 
verfy. The facred font, the laver of regeneration, the wie 


“wm, the holinefs of offices, fanctity of the priefthood, holy 


church, &c. are phrafes, or notions, in favour of which he 
feems to have a great prejudice, while other perfons, reading 
the New Teftament with attention and care, apprehend, and 
as one may modettly conceive with greater juftice, that there 
is nothing in its plain and fimple narrations and inftruGions 
which fhould call for, or juftify any fuch predileGtion. A). 
lowing for fome things of this kind, we confider thefe fermons 
as agreeably inftructive and edifying, manifefting the pious 
and good heart of the writer, and calculated to advance the 


beft interefts of the reader. H 
@ 


Agar. VI. Sketches of the natural, civil, and political State of Swif- 
Jerland; in a Series of Letters to William Melmoth, Efq; from 
William Coxe, M. A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. 8vo, 6s, 
Boards, Dodfley. 1779. 


N this entertaining volume, we are gratified with a more 
fatisfaétory account of Switzerland than we recolle& to 
have met with fince the travels of Bifhop Burnet; whofe de- 
{cription of that romantic country is by no means fo full and 
particular, as this of Mr. Coxe. From the dedication of thefe 
Sketches to the Countefs of Pembroke, we colleét, that the 
letters before us are the refult of an actual tour through the 
cantons, with Lord Herbert ; a circumftance which gives credit 
to. the following declaration : 
‘ Our ftay is io fhort in moft of the places we pafs through, that 
I cannot expect to gain an accurate knowledge of every circum- 
ftance I with to be acquainted with: but, though | may omit many 
things that are worthy of your curiofity, yet I fhall atteft nothing, 
of the truth of which I am not perfectly convinced. Ii is the fault 
of many travellers, to write from what they have read, and not from 
what they have feen, and to exaggerate the relations of others: but 
] promife you that I will defcribe nothing, of which I have not been 
an eye-witnefs. The remarks I fhall tranfmit to you, will be the 
genuine refult of. my own feelings; and I had even rather be fre- 
quently wrong in my fentiments and reflections, than fervilely follow 
the obfervations of others. On this you may therefore depend; that 
though the conclufions may perhaps be falfe, the faéts will cer- 
tainly be true: and I flatter myfelf you will readily pardon any 
error in judgment, when my intention ts neither to exaggerate or to 
deceive.’ 
The relation of this journey abounds, therefore, with natural 
incidents, and defcriptions of beautiful {cenes, far beyond the con- 
ception of the natives of lefs exalted regions. Thefe particulars are 


detailed in a free and eafy ftyle; fo that thofe who cannot travel 
otherwile 
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etherwife than by their fire-fides, may accompany the Author 
in fpeculation ) with much amufement ; without his fatigues, 
and.unembarrafled by his difficulties. 

Quitting the towns, which are common objects, we fhall join 
company with our travellers in one of the higheft and wilde 


rts of their journey : 

‘ We left the plain, and afcended the Grim(fel': one of thofe alps 
which feparate the Vallais from the canton of Berne. We were near 
four hours climbing up a fteep amd craggy road to the fummit; and 
we fhould have confidered the attempt to gain it as {carcely poflible 
to fucceed, had we not been encouraged by the experience of yefter- 
day. We crofied the feveral thades of vegetation: in the valley, and 
the lower parts of the mountain, corn and rich meadows ; then fo- 
refts of Jarch and pine; next, fhort grafs, together with feveral 

cies of herbs, that afford exquifite pafture to the cattle; to 
thefe fucceeded the various tribe of mofles, and then bare rock and 
frow. It would be curious to conftrudt, or at leaft to imagine, a 
fcale of vegetation, according to the idea of a French writer, whofe 
name I have forgotten. It would appear from thence, that excet- 
five cold and exeeflive heat are equally pernicious. The tops of 
thefe high mountains are barren, and produce no plants; and ac 
certain heights nothing but moffes will vegetate:. the fame is ob- 
ferved in climates where the heat is intolerable; as no other vege- 
table productions are feen in the burning fands of Africa, ‘lhe 
mofis then, which fuppost the cold better than other plants, 
would form the firft degree of a fcale adjufted to de:ermine how far 
vegetation accords with the semperature of the atmofphere. The 
fame family of plants, as it fupports alio the heat much better than 
any other, would occupy the laft degree in the fcale above men- 
uioned. ‘Fhus the two extremes touch one another furprifingly. 

‘From the top of the Grimfel we defcended about two miles, and 
arrived at a fmall plain or hollow in the midit of the mountains; 
containing one folitary hovel: and from this hovel 1 am now writing 
toyou, It made fo bad an appearance at firft fight, that we con- 
cluded we fhould get nothing to eat; we were, however, very agreeably 
difappointed ; as we have found in this defart {pot all the accommoda- 
honswe could wifh for. The landlord is ftationed in this forlorn region. 

."9y the canton of Berne, and he refides in it about four months; the 
toads being almoft impaffable the remaining eight: his bufinefs is 
to receive all travellers; but wpon condition, however, that they 
pay for their accommodations. When he quits the place, he leaves 
a certain quantity of cheefe, hard bread, falted provifion, and fuel, 
mcafe any unfortunate wanderer fhould come this way, when the 
winter has fet in. 

* Numerous herds of goats are kept, during the fummer months, 
tpon thefe mountains: they are Jes out every morning to feed upon 
the rich paftures; and return every evening before fun-fet to be 
milked and houfed. It was a pleafing fight to obferve them all 
marching homeward in the fame herd; and following one another 


down the broken previpices, and along the rugged fides of the rocks: 
their milk is delicious, —— | 
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. * The fources of the river Aar are in thefe mountains, Near our 
hovel are two lakes; and farther on a larger one: from each of 
thefe flow cafcades, that fall into the Aar, which rolls down. in an 
impetuous torrent from the neighbouring glaciers*. I walked by 
the fide of that river while dinner was petting ready, fearching for 
chryftals; which are very common in thefe parts: we picked up 
pieces of divers colours, white, black, yeliow, and green. Not far 
from hence are feveral very curious mines of chryftal:' I regretted 
much that I had not time to vifit them. ‘T'hefe mountains certainly 
abound alfo in rich veins of gold, and other metals; a confiderable 
quantity of gold-duit being found in the bed of the Aar, and in the 
various torrents. I can conceive nothing more fatal to the interefts 
of Swiflerland, nor more repugnant to the libertics of the people, 
than to have thefe mines of gold or filver traced and opened. A 
fudden overflow of riches would effectually change and corrupt their 
manners: and it is an inconteltable truth, that the real power of a 
country, not ambitious of making conquefts, is derived lefs from 
the wealth than from the induftry of its fubjeéts ; the happinefs of a 
eople, as well as of an individual, confilling in being contented. 

¢ What a chaos of mountains are here heaped upon one another! 
a dreary, defolate, but fublime appearance: it looks like the ruins 
and wreck of a world, 

* I found the cold upon the Grimfel more piercing than I had ex- 
perienced upon the top of St. Gothard +; and lait night I fuffered 
fo much from it, as fcarcely to fleep one minute. But then circum- 
ftances were fomewhat different in the two lodgings: for at the Ca- 

uchin’s 1 had a comfortable bed; whereas lait night I lay in the 
hay-loft, and could not get any covering: I ceclare my blood has 
hardly yet recovered its circulation. ‘lake notice, this is the 12th 
of Auguit. 

* We are now in the diftri€t of Hafli, which makes a part of the 
canton of Berne: it is enclofed on ell fides by the mountains Grim- 
fel, Wetterhorn, Shereckhorn, Brunig, &c. the higheit alps of Swifler- 
land; andof thefe the Shereckhorn is the moft elevated. We pafied 
thro’ an uninterrupted chain of alps, following the courfe of the Aar: 
all around us, for fome way, was wild, and uninhabitable. The 
whole furface of what little vale there was between the ranges of 
mountains, was ftrewed thick with vaft fragments of rock ; while 
thofe, which ftill hung on the fides of the mountains, feemed threat 
ening to tumble upon our heads; the river, the whole way, thunder- 
ing along in a continual fall. This valley exhibits the fame kind of 
fcenes we have been long accuftomed to; except that the Aar ruthes 
with more impetuous rage even than the Rhone or the Reufs ; and 
is frequently fo {welled with the torrents it receives in its courie, as 
to ravage all the adjacent country : we faw many marks of thefe ter- 








* The glaciers are mountains and vallies of ice: fee a curious de- 
fcription of thefe aftonifhing and beautiful phenomena, in our ac 
count of Bourritt’s Journey to the Glaciers of Savoy, tranflated’ by 
Davy; Rev. vol. liii. :p. 142. 

+ A neighbouring mountain, of great height, which our Travel- 
lers had afcended a few days betore, “le 
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sible devaftations. We croffed it in feveral places; in one of which 
the landfcape was very much of the fame dreary kind as that of the 
Devil’s Bridge *. Near the fmall village of Hundeck, about three 
leagues from Spital, we had a glimpfe, through the trees, of the 
Aar falling from a confiderable height. In order to gain a nearer 
view of it, we climbed along the fides of a rock, which. happened 
very luckily to be well covered with mofs, otherwife, from its fteep- 
nefs, it would not have been practicable: I leaned againft a tree 
that hung over the precipice, and faw the river rufhing al! at once as 
if from a crevice of the rock, and then fpreading into a kind of fe- 
micircular expanfion in its defcent. Ie fell with fury into a deep 
and narrow channel, and then loft itfelf in the midft of the foreit. 
The river was very full, snd its perpendicular fall, as far as I could 
judge by the eye, might be about 150 feet. The fcenery alfo was 
folemnly majettic; the rocks on each fide rifing perpendicularly, and 
totally bare, except their tops, which were crowned with pines. 

‘ Great part of this land of Hafli is extremely fertile, and well 
wooded : we traverfed in our way to Meyringen large forefts of beech 
and pines, the Aar roaring along the vale; and the road, which was 
as craggy and as rveged as ufual, inceffantly afcending and defcend- 
ing. We now paffed through feveral {mall villages, which afforded 
os a pleafing fight, after the defolated country we had fo lately been 
accuftomed to; and came into a beautiful little vale of a moft lively 
verdure, and delightfully planted. All here was calmnefs and re- 

fe: neither rapid river nor roaring torrent to interrupt the unufual 
tillnefs and tranquillity of the fcene. This fhort interval of filence, 
made os the more fenfibly affected by the turbulence of the Aar and 
the loud clamour of the cataraéts. 

* We have now feen the three greateft rivers in Swifferland (the 
Rhine excepted) iffuing from their refpective fources; and have 
traced them in all their violence through a tract of country in which 
Nature has exhibited fome of the grandeft and moft auguft of her 
works. But how impoffible have I found it to convey to you an ad- 
equate idea of thefe her majeftic, variegated, and aftonifhing fcenés ! 
They muft all of them upon paper neceflarily appear much the fame = 
yet, in fact, every river and cataraét, every rock, mountain, and 
precipice, are refpectively diltinguifhed from each other by an in- 
finite diverfity of modifications, and by all the poffible forms of 
beauty, or magnificence ; of fublimity, or horror. Bat thefe difcri- 
thinating variations, though too vifibly marked to efcape even the 
leait obferving eye, elude every kind of reprefentation, and defy the 
Rrongeft powers both of the pen and the pencil. In a word, you 
mat not judge of the beauties of this romantic country, from the 
faint cketches I have attempted to delineate: for, upon the whole, 

* A bridge thrown acrofs avery deep chafm over the Reufs. in the 
valley of St. Gothard, which here forms a confiderable catara@t down 
the fhagged fides of the mountain, and over immenfe fragments of 
rock, which it has undermined in its courfe. ‘ Thefe,’ fays our 
Author, ‘ are fublime fcenes of horror, of which thofe who have not 
been fpectators, can form no idea: neither,” adds he, * can the 
Powers of painting nor poetry give an adequate image of them.’ 
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they can no more convey to you a complete and perfec idea of thefe 
wonderful fcenes, than if | were to aim at giving you fome notion of 
the pictures of Raphael and Corregio, by telling you, they are com. 
pofed of paint and canvas, 

* Meyringen is a large neat village, being the capital burgh of this 
land of Hafli: a diftrict which enjoys confiderable privileges. Jp 
this diflriét there are about Goco men capable of bearing arms, and 
about 20,0c0 fouls. 

> The inhabitants are a very fine race of people: the men in ce- 
neral remarkably ftrong, luity, and well maae ; the women tall and 
handfome. The latter have an elegant manner of wearing their 
hair, which is commonly of a beautiful * colour: it is parted from 
the top of the forehead, from thence brought round and joined to 
the locks behind ; which either hang down their back in long treffes, 
braided with ribband, or are woven round the head in a fimple plait. 
But the other part of the drefs does not in the leaft correfpond with 
this elegance ; as their fhapes, naturally fine, are fpoiled by an ab- 
furd fafhion of wearing their petticoats fo high, that they all appear 
as if they were round fhouldered and big-bellied. 

* Meyringen is fituated near the Aar, in a very romantic valley; 
furrounded by meadows of a moit luxuriant verdure, fprinkled with 
cottages, which are occafionally fepara:ed from each other by huge 
intervening flones and deep channels, the remaining efiects of ftorms 
and torrents. Clofe tothe village, the Alp-bach, a torrent fo called, 
falls from the mountain Houfli, in two beautiful perpendicular caf- 
ceces, but with fo much violence, and in fo large a body of water, 
as to caufe frequent inundations : indeed the burgh itfelf has been in 
danger of being overwhelmed and deflroyed by its repeated ravages ; 
againit which, however, it is now protected, by a wall of confider- 
able height and folidity. Near this torrent is another fall of wa- 
ter, that glides gently down the bare rock, which is there more flo- 
ping; and, farther on, a third gliftened as it defcended through a 
' hanging grove of pines, that feather the fides of the mountain. 

* The following is the ordinary price of provifions throughout the 
mountainous parts of Swifierland: I have reduced the price to 
the value of our money. 



































So lhe 
Butcher’s meat, per pound . . - o 22 
Bread 7 - D? o oe - s 6 iZ 
Butter - - Db? - - - Oo 24 
Clicefe, - - De - - ° 0 2 
Salt, m « De ‘ mn - o lt 
Milk, per quart - ° o = 
Worft wine, per D° - - - - 0 tf 
Pays de Vaud wine - - ° --@-6 








* By this you will perceive, that, in proportion, bread is much 
dearer than the other articles; and the reafon is obvious: for, ail 
thefe mountainous parts confit almoit entirely of patturages, and 

















* With fubmifiion to this ingenious Writer, beautiful colour 1s not 
defcription We are not told whether black, red, or brown hair 38 
a | honoured with Mr. Coxe’s preference. 
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reduce little corn. The peafants of Swifferland (I mean thofe who 
inhabit the mountainous diftrits) live chiefly upon milk, and what 
refults from it, together with potatoes, which are here much calti- 
vated, According to the price of provifions in England, the above 
fit will appear exceedingly cheap: but then it ought at the fame 
time to be confidered, that money is very fcarce in thefe, parts. Nor 
indeed is it fo much neceffary in a country, where there is no luxury ; 
where all the peafantry have, within themfelves, more than fufficiént 
for their own confumption; and are tolerably well provided with 
every necefiary of life from their own little demefnes. I had, to-day; 
along converfation with one of the lads, who came with us from 
Altdorf, and takes care of the horfes. He lives upon the mountains 
of Uri; and, as their winter lafts near eight months. of the year, 
during fome part of which time there can be little communication 
between the feveral cottages, every family is of courfe obliged to Jay 
in their provifion for the whole winter. His own, it feems, confifts 
of feven perfons, and is provided with the following ftores: feven 
cheefes, each weighing twenty-five pounds; an hundred and eight 
pounds of hard bread, twenty-five bafkets of potatoes, each weigh- 
ing aboyt forty pounds; feven goats, and three cows, one of which 
they kill. The cows and horfes (if they keep any) are fed with 
hay, and the goats with the boughs of firs; which, ina fcarcity of 
hay, they give alfo to their other cattle. During this dreary feafon 
the family are employed in making linen, fhirts, &c. fufficient for 
their own ufe: and, for this purpofe, a {mall patch of the litde piece 
of ground belonging to every cottage, is generally fown with flax. 
The culiivation of the Jatter has been much attended to, and with 
increafing fuccefs, in thefe mountainous parts of Swifferland. 

* The houfes are generally built of wood; and it was a ‘natural 
remark of one of our fervants, as we paffed through fuch a continued 
chain of rocks ; that as there was ftone enough to build all the cot- 
tages in the country, it was wonderful they fhould ufe nothing but 
wood for that purpofe : a remark that has been made by many tra- 
vellers. But it fhould feem, that thefe wooden houfes are much 
fooner conftruéted, and are eafily repaired; that they are built in fe 
folid and compaét a manner (the rooms fmall, and the ceilings low) 
as to be fufliciently warm even for fo cold aclimate, The chief ob- 
je@ion to them arifes from the danger ‘of fire; as the flames mutt 
rage with great rapidity, and communicate eafily from one to the 
other, This inconvenience, however, is in a great meafure obviated 
by the method of building their cottages apart ; all their villages con- 
iting of detached and {cattered hamlets. This obfervation, how- 
ever, does not hold with refpeét to fome of their largeft burghs: and 
thefe muft confequently be expofed to the ravages of this moft dread- 
ful of all calamities. [am, &c.’ | 

he Author gives a fummary account of the Helvetic Union, 
ot confederacy, which prefents us with a pleafing view of poli- 
a connexion, on the beft of all principles, that of reciprocal 
"Pport and benefit. We wifhed to extract this part of the 
Work, for the information of fuch of our Readers as have no 
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adequate idea of the poffible advantages of confederated, national 
fociety ; but the prefent Article is already of fufficient extent, 

The human paffions operate alike in all parts of the world 
in proportion to the opportunities of exertion; hence Provi. 
dence feems to intend human felicity for the rudeft fituations, 
where the temptations are few. Thefe mountainous {pots are 
fecluded from more favourable regions by natural barriers. To 
live comfortably there, requires an habitual induftry ; to live fe. 
curely there, requires fricndfhip and fortitude. They are diff. 
cult of accefs by individuals, and much lefs acceffible by multi. 
tudes ; confequently, they cannot be invaded fo eafily as they 
can repulfe an attack, where the very elements are their auxi- 
Haries : and what is perhaps more in their favour than all the 
reft, they are not, to other ftates, worth the coft and dangers of 
fubjection ; fince thofe virtues on which their political exiftence 
depends, would expire under the iron hand of foreign power,— 
like flowers torn from their natural roots, and put in water for 
the tranfient decoration of a palace ! N. 








Art. VII. Lucius Funius Brutus; or, the Expulfion of the Tarquins: 
‘ An hiftorical Play. By HughDownman, 8vo. 3s. Wilkie, &«. 
1779+ : 


pe ¥r this very fingular play is prefixed the following fhort © 


preface, containing, in a narrow compafs, much matter, 


well worth the attention of all who admire, or cultivate, the 
drama: 


‘ To thofe who judge of dramatic merit from the Greek models, 
the rules of French critics, or the examples of modern writers, 3 
juttification of the following piece would be attempted in vain, They 
would call it a motley performance, deficient in almoft every article 
which conftitutes a true and proper tragedy. If the Author was to 
allege, that he never meant to compofe atragedy, according to their 
atcéptation of the word, but that his intention was to fill up a pic- 
ture of real life, in a certain given time, the outlines of which were 
taken from /hiftorical faéts, his reafon would be deemed unfatil- 
factory. : 

« Regardlefs of the end propofed, they would continue to exclaim, 
that the unities were neglected, that the grave was intermingled with 
the ludicrous ; that the bufinefs of the drama frequently ftood fill; 
that the dialogue was too familiar, and the metre little better thao 
meafured profe. 

* How far fome of thefe objections may be valid, and how wa | 
more might, -perhaps, with reafon be urged againtt particular pal 
fages, the Author would not determine. The force of others of them 
he would endeavour to diminifh, by anfwering, that they militate 
equally againift human life itfelf; and that while he fhould be | 
to have this dénominated an artificial poem, he would flatter himfell, 
ig cannot be juftly thought an unnatural one. ‘Dr. 
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‘ Dr. Johnfon indeed, in the preface to his edition of Shakefpeare, 
feems to have fufficiently vindicated this particular {pecies of writing, 
to which, thofe who pleafe, may (inftead of tragedy) give the more 
fimple name of hiftory. Neither are there wanting many good judges 


of compofition, who with that the lefs ftudied diétion, and more 
lain and level metre of the fchool of that immortal poet, (which 
feerns to have ended with Southern) had been continued to the pre- 
fent time. Even this performance, with all its imputed irregulari- 
ties and deficiencies, will, perhaps, be preferred by them, to thofe 
tranflated tragedies or imitations, which of late years have, through 
novelty, lived their nine nights on the ftage, and been damned for 
ever after in the clofer: though they had been correéted and meta- 
morphofed by managers, calculated to afford to favourite actors or 
aftrefles opportunities of fhining, and curtailed by lord chamberlains. 

‘ A diverfification of charaéters hath been attempted in this piece; 
and to give to every character the mode of fentiment and expreflion, 

eculiarly fuited to it. Itis not at all difficult for a man of a very 
middling genius, to contrive a regular plot, to pen down a certain 
number of founding lines ; and though his Dramatis Perfonz are dif- 
tinguifhed by particular names, to put his own fentiments in their 
mouths throughout five aéts. Had the Author been folicitous of 
adapting his plan to the ftage, or wifhed to conciliate the favour of 
the indif{criminating multitade, he might probably have followed the 
fame method. 

‘ However it may appear to us, when we are reading, no {mall 
attention is requifite in written dialogue of any kind, for an author 
entirely to caft off felf. This was the characteriitic of Shakefpeare ; 
and perhaps after all, the Author of this play hath deceived himéfelf, 
and it may with reafon be applied to him, 

Sudet multum fruftrag; labcret 
Aufus idem.’ 

That the Reader may, in fome meafure, judge how far the 
Author has effected his own purpofe, we fhall next lay before 
him fome part of the firft Act, not as the moft advantageous or 
unfavourable fpecimen of the whole, but as a paflage more ea- 
fily detached from the reft : 

SCENE II. The Camp before Ardea. 
TITUS, ARUNS, 

Titus. Why, Arans, in what corner fits the wind? 

What! not a word to fay! quite down i’ th' mouth! 
Aruns. Lam, and ftranger cannot guefs the caufe, 

Unlefs "tis living in iaaction thus. 

I would I was in Rome, or Rome was here, 

Or that thefe coop’d up Ardeats would but fight, 

I wonder that our father fits contented 

Lounging in’s camp. Plague on their petty fallies! 

Why doth he not attack the neft at once 

With fire and fword, and roufe up all the fwarm? 

It was not thus he triumph’d o’er the Sabines, 

Or wrefted from the warlike Volfci’s hands 

Suefla Pometia, with whofe glorious {poils 
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Turning religious all at once, he built 
The temple in the capitol to Jupiter. 
Though had he afk’d of me, I could have told him 
A better way of laying out his money. 
Titus. I do believe thee, Aruns, wel! I know 
To what divinity thou would’it have rear’d 
Thy golden altars. 
Aruns. Aye, and wifely too, 
Pleature’s my deity, my Jupiter, 
My Juno, and Minerva. ‘litus too, 
If | miftake nor, is no Acheilt there, 
But worthips with as warm enthufiafm 
As any votary of them all; ‘tis true 
He wears a graver brow, and commits fin 
With a more ferious philofophic face : 
There's all the difference between me and thee, 
A touch of feature only, in our hearts 
We are moft cordially alike. 
Titus. Alike! 
Why now indeed thy airy fpirits dance, 
Sparkling in either eye ; but when I met thee, 
What wert thou then? Inwrapp’a in difcontent. 
What wilt thou be anon? Chiding at ttraws 
For lying in thy path; then quick, by th’ fparks 
Of angry pailion, kindled into flame ; 
Still varying like the wind.—Thy heart like mine! 
When didit thou find my fkittith temper ftart, 
And fly like thine from one to t’other fide ? 
Aruns, Well, be it fo, heaven {peed us both! But Sextus! 
IT envy that fame Sextus; for his genius 
Soars o'er us both, and robs us of our birthright. 
Not that I think, we halt behind him much 
In our defign’d intentions ; but fuccefs 
Befriends him farther, one would fwear he kept 
Fortune in pay, and that the blind eyed goddefs 
Accépted bribes from him. There’s not a woman 
He looks on with defire but he pofleffes ; 
He fays but to an enemy, Fall down, 
And down he falls. Hah! fay’ft thou, is he not 
A fon of Tarquin, and a glorious villain ? 
Titus. Glorious | grant, but not a villain, Aruns. 
Pfhaw ! that’s a name may fuit a vulgar mouth, 
A tradefman talking of his brother knave ; 
But rank and ilation fanctify men’s deeds ; 
A king fuccefsful, cannot be a tyrant, 
Nor a king’s fon deferve a title lefs 
Than that of prince. 
Aruns. Thou reafon’ft well, by Mars ! 
When I want oracles to be delivered, 
I need not go to Delphos.—Out! Alas! 
My blood’s again obftructed, and | feel 
A pain here in my head, or in my heart, 
A fort 
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A fort of creeping kind of lethargy,— 


Are you e’er feiz'd thus? Hah! here comes my antidote. 


Titus. Brutus! true; he’s a doctor for the fpleen. 
You mention’d Delphos; when we two went thither 


Through the unknown feas of Greece, fent by our father 


T’ enquire the meaning of the prodigy, 
The fnake portentous, which with dreadful creft 
Appearing in his palace hifs’d aloud 
A direful omen! Brutus then went with us. 
Oh! 1 remember well the precious fcenes 
Of folly which he acted. When we gave 
Rich prefents to the God: He offerd him 
A walking-iiick ; as if the god would walk, 
And take the air, but that the god was Jame. 
Coming from out the temple, gazing back, 
As loth to leave a place fo fine, he fell 
Over the threfhold, and plough‘d up the ground, 
Fixing his face i’ th’ earth. 
Aruns. | You may remember 
The oracle too faid, that he fhould bear 
Chief ‘way in Rome, who firit fhould kifs his mother. 
When we came home, both at one time we kifs’d her. 
In that J think we are at leait before 
Our brother Sextus, joiutly we reign 
After our father. 
Ener BRU TUS. 
Titus. Brutus, where fo fait ? 
Why, thou art running like a loaded horfe. 
Aruns, Or like a flave with fetters on his legs. 
What! have the Rutili attack’d the camp, 
That thou art potting in this plaguy hurry ? 
Brutus, Pray, my Lords, ttop me not; I'm fent to you 
On fpecial ord’nance from the king; farewel, 
I mutt return again. 
fruns, Bat wert thou fent 
Only to fee us? Tell the king our father 
We’re in good health; we thank him for the meffage, 
Which thou haft well remembered to deliver. 
Brutus, Oh! my good Lord, I had forgot indeed. 
But in the multitude of public cares 
And daily bufinefs—if my memory fails 
A little—’tis no wonder—and you know 
_ Memory is fuch a thing as— 
Titus, As a cart-wheel. 


Brutus. Indeed, my Lord, you’ve hit it; mine turns round, 


And round—fometimes | think my head is turn’d. 
Aruns. | too have thought it oft. 
Brutus. Have you, my Lord? 
I’m always glad when you and | agree: 
You have juft fuch a wit as I fhould choofe.— 
Would I could purchafe fuch an one, and put it 
) Aa4 
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Titus. 


Into my brain! Yet fo I fear *twould fplit 
My head, as air fhot up does water bubbles. 


To make a wit? I had it from the Sibyl, 
Her thou faw’ft t’other day, who fold to th’ king 
Her books at fuch a rate. 
Brutus. Pray let me fee it ; 
What will I give !—'TTen acres of my land. 
Aruns, Thy land! where lies it? 
Brutus. Afk the king my coufin: 


He knows full well: I thank him, hes my feward, 


And takes the trouble off my hands. 
Titus. Who told thee fo? 


Brutus, The king himfelf.—Now twenty years are paft, 


And more, when he fent for me from the farm 
Where I had liv’d fome time fludying philofophy, 
And fuch like ferious matters. 

Titus. Noble fophift, 
I bend with the profoundeft admiration 
Of thy rare, hidden knowledge. 

Brutus. Yes, yes, all men 
Moft grant that I have no {mall fmattering. 
But where was I? Oh—Kinfman, fays the king, 
Says he, and fmiled moft gracioufly upon me, 
For deeds of blackeft and moft treafonous nature, 
Thy father and thy brother were accufed of, 
They’ve paid the forfeit. with their hives: for thee, 
Who knew’tt not of their crimes, as | love mercy, 
Nor take delight in wanton deeds of cruelty, 
Live, and be happy ; the ingenuous heart, 


And fimple manners {peaking in thy face-————— 


Aruns, Aye, ’tis a fimple manners-fpeaking face. 

Brutus. Way, is it right to interrupt me thus? 

Aruns, Pardon, moft noble Brutus. 

Brutus. Thefe thy qualities, 
Promife, fays he, thou ne’er wilt form a plot 
Of damn’d confpiracy againft thy fovereign 

Vitus. Indeed for that, I’ll be thy bondfman, Brutus, 





Brutus. Live in my houfe, companion of my children. 


As for thy land, to eafe thee of all care, 
Vil take it for thy ufe; all that I ak 
Of thee, is gratitude. 

Fitus. And art thou not 
Gratefal for goodnefs fo unmerited-? 

Brutus. Am J not? Never, by the holy Gods, 
Will I forget it! ‘tis my conftant prayer 
To heaven, that I may one day have the power 
To pay the debt I owe him.—But the charm 
For wit you told me of, 

fruns: Oh—take it gratis— 


Thou haf {poke wittier, Brute, than thou’rt aware, 
Aruns. But what wilt give me now for a recipe 
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Firft then; attend-with caution—But the meflage 
You brought from Tarquin.—— 

Use Father Romulus, 

That I fhould loiter thus! Why would you keep me 
Engaged in talk? The king your father calls 

A council, to confider of the fiege 

Of Ardea, and the future operations 

Againft the ftubborn Ratili: your prefence 

Is afk’d immediately ; fhall I before, 

And fay you’re coming ? 


Aruns. If thou wilt, good Brutus ; 


Or elfe behind ; or otherwife in th’ middle: 
Come, we'll all go together ; or flay there, 
And follow at thy leifure. [Zxeunt Aruns and Titus. 


Brutus alone. Yet, "tis not this which ruffles me—the gibes | 


And fcornful mockeries of Hl-govern’d youth— 
Or flouts of painted fycophants and jefters, 
Reptiles, who lay their bellies on the dait 
Before the frown of majefty. All this 
I but expect, nor grudge to bear; the face 
I carry too demands it.—But what then? 
Is my mind fathion’d to the livery 
Of dull ftupidity, which I have worn 
Thefe maay a day? Is’t bent afide, and warp’d 
From its true native dignity ? Elfe why, 
How is’t that vengeance now hath flept fo long? 
O prudence! ill delayer of great deeds, 
And noble enterprizes !|—Yet—not fo. 
Chance may, and accidental circumftance 
Crown bold and lucky rafhnefs with fuccefs— 
But oftener not. There is perhaps a time, 
A certain point, which waited for with patience, 
Seiz’d- on, and urg’d with vigour, will go near 
To banifh chance, and introduce affurance 
And fixednefs in human actions. — 
T’ avenge my father’s and my brother’s murder! 
(And fweet I muft confefs would be the draught) 
Had this been all, oft hath the murderer’s life 
Been in my hands; a thoufand opportunities 
Pve had to ftrike the blow—and my own life 
I had not valued as a rufh.—But ftill— 
There’s fomething farther to be done—my foul! 
Enjoy the ftrong conception ; Oh! ’tis glorious 
To free a groaning coyntry from oppreffion ; 
To vindicate man’s common sites, and crufh 
The neck of arrogance.-—To fee Revenge 
Spring like a lion from his den, and tear 

efe hunters of mankind-!—Give but the time, 
Give but the moment, gods! 1fI am wanting, 
May I drag out this ideot-feigned life 
To late old-age; and may polterity 
Ne’er know me by-another name, but that 
Of Brutus, and the Tarquin’s houfehold fool, [ Exit.’ 
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We confefs ourfelves to be in the number of thofe; « wh, 
with that the lefs ftudied diction, and more plain and leye| 
metre of the fchool of that immortal poet (which feems to have 
ended with Southern) had been continued to the prefent time.’ 
And as far as our Author has adopted the diction of the {choo] 
of Shakefpeare, we approve of his dialogue, which is often 
flowing, eafy, nervous, and characteriftic; but it cannot be de. 
nied that it often finks into grofs familiarity and meannefs, and 
fometimes goes in fuch a hobbling pace, and falls into fuch low 
expreffions, that it cannot with juftice be termed even © mea. 
fured profe.’ 

‘ A diverfification of character’ hath not only been attempted 
in this play, but in many inftances fuccefsfully executed: nor 
can we think with the Writer, that his piece is, on that ac. 
count, lefs proper for the ftage, or lefs adapted to the multi- 
tude. The ftage and the multitude are equally favourable to 
pieces of eharacter, and reccive, with equal coldnefs, fuch dra- 
mas as are void of that ingredient; which is the chief reafon 
why fo many tragedies (fince the days of Southern) have 
“< ftrutted and fretted their fhort hour upon the ftage, and then 
been heard no more !” 

It is a very unfortunate circumftance for an Author to indulge 
his felf-complacency fo far, as to take it for granted that his 
tafte and abilities are fuperior to the age in which his works are 
publifhed. This idea is the parent of flovenlinefs and inaccu- 
racy; and there is in the piece before us, if we may hazard the 
expreffion, a kind of laboured incorrectnefs ; the Author feem- 
ing to difdain the trouble of gtving the neceflary compactnels 
to his fable, or the laft polith to his ftyle. 

Notwithftanding thefe defects, which it was our duty to ob- 
ferve, this hiftorical tragedy abounds with uncommon beauties 
of ianguage and fituation, and much exquifite delineation of 
character ; all which excellencies would be ftill heightened, if 
the Author would vouchfafe to amend the irregularitie-, and 
fupply the deficiencies, which would, in its prefent ftate, prove 
the only obftacles to its fuccefs in theatrical reprefentation. 
Such corrections would alfo render it ftill more pleafing in the 
clofet. e. 














Art. VIII. The Hifory of Edinburgh. By Hugo Arnot, Efq; Ad- 
vocate. 4to. 11. 5s, Boards. Edinburgh printed; fold by 
Murray in London. 1779. 

N the viciffitudes and accidents which characterife the hil- 
tory of towns, we find, in general, many important objects 

of refearch and curtofity; but when the towns defcribed have 
the peculiarity of being the capitals of a nation, the inftruc- 
tign communicatéd is of the greater moment, and the wee’ 
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of the author are the more connected with great events. The 
lan of the work before us was originally of a limited nature ; 
ang we are informed, by Mr. Arnot, that it grew into its pre- 
fent magnitude from his attention to a variety of matter which 
vended to illuftrate the ftate of manners in Scotland, and to 
throw a new light upon its public tranfactions, There is no- 
thing, indeed, which appears more certain, than that the affairs 
of a kingdom and its capital are deeply interwoven, Io give 
a wide range to inquiry and inveftigation is, of confequence, 
the moft inftruétive method which can be adopted in works of 
18 kind. 

The minutenefs of this Hiftorian will, perhaps, be confidered, 
by fome readers, as a merit. The fearch which he acknowledges 
was made by him into moft of the public records of Scotland, was 
highly proper. The colleges of St. Andrews, Aberdeen, and 
Edinburgh confented to afford him the aids he required ; and to 
feveral private gentlemen he returns his acknowledgments for 
the politenefs of their cornmunications. 

Whatever has a particular relation to the city of Edinburgh, 
in the civil and ecclefiaftical hiftory of Scotland, is detailed by 
this laborious Inquirer, and furnifhes fuch materials as are 
the moft capable of compofition and ornament. ‘The man- 
ners of the Scottifh nation, the prices of provifions, and 
the value of money, engage his attention. He defcribes the 
public buildings of Edinburgh, its religious houfes, its popula- 
tion, and its amufements. He treats of the Jegiflative and the 
judicial aflemblies ; and, on this fubject, he aewances the evi- 
dence of many improper acts of magiftrates. His freedom and 
fpirit, in this particular, are worthy of praife, as they have in 
view the promotion of the interefts of liberty and mankind. 

The account he has given of the Court of Jufticiary in Scot- 
land will afford entertainment to our Readers, and will be ac- 
cepted as a fpecimen from which they may form a judgment of 
the abilities of the Author : :. 

‘ It has been already explained, that the fuffice-ayre, or Court of 
Jofliciary, was the fupreme court, civil as well as criminal, over the 
barons, and thofe refiding within their domains. After the original 
Court of Seflion was inftituted, it fill retained its civil jurifdidtion ; 
but, upon the ereéiioa of the College of Juftice, the authority of the 
Court of Jufticiary was reftrifted to criminal affairs. The judges 
were the Lord Juitice General, Juftice Clerk, and certain affeffors 
added to them by the Privy Council, who were chofen from amon 
perfons not verfant in the laws, and whofe commiffions only lafted 
red a particular trials upon which they were appointed to pre- 

. conftitution * fo highly improper, was altered by Charles II. 
and the court modelled into its prefent form. It now confifts of the 


* © Charles 11, parl, 2. fell. 3. ¢. 16.” 
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Lord Juftice General, who is always a peer of the moft diftinon; 
rank or influence, the Lord Juftice Clerk, and five Comnitice’ 
of Jufticiary, who are alfo Lords of Seflion. The office of Lord Jaf. 
tice General bears a fimilar relation, in the Court of Jufticiary 06 
that of one of the extraordinary Lords formerly in the Court of Sef. 
fion, and, like thefe too, ought to be abolifhed +. 

* The Court of Jufticiary has a fupreme jurifdi€tion in criminal 
affairs. "The decrees of fheriffs, and other inferior criminal courts 
as well as thofe of the Court of Admiralty, are liable to its seview, 
It has been doubted, how far the decrees of the Court of Jufticiary 
itfelf are fubjeét to the review of the Houfe of Lords. This isa 
matter of great importance ; and, in fo far as may be confiftent with 
the deference due tothe refpectable perfons who entertain Oppofite 
notions, we deliver our Opinion without diffidence or referve, “ {hap 
an 1 lies from the Court of Jufticiary to the Houfe of Lords,” 

¢ The decrees of the ancient court of King’s Jutticiary, or Juftice. 
ayre, from which the prefent court has, after feveral changes, been 
modelled, were fubject to the review of parliament. That court 
took cognizance of caufes both civil and criminal, and thefe too by 
jury. After the inftitution of the College of Juftice, when the King’s 
Jutticiary no longer meddled with civil caufes, we find* King James V. 
taking the opinion of parliament, upon a criminal trial depending 
before that judge. Even fince the erection of the court into its pre- 
fent form, frequent inftances of the reverfal of fentences of § for. 

titure occur in the parliamentary proceedings, But further, an ap- 
péal from the Court of Jufticiary was actually received by the Houfe 
of Lords, A.D. 1713], and the judgment of that court reverfed. 
In a late cafe, where a petition of appeal, prefented from that court, 
was difmiffed, it was only found, ‘* That the faid petition || and ap- 
peal, was not properly brought ;” nothing was decided refpecting 
the general point. 

© The ftrefs which is laid upon no inftances of appeal being to be 
found from the Court of jetieiery, as prefently modelled, to the 
Scots parliament, is over-balanced by other confiderations ; befides, 
it is ealy to explain why there were none. Appeals from the fa- 
preme civil court were not admitted after the inititution of the Col- 
lege of Juftice, down till the revolation. In that period of a hundred 





+ © We apprehend there was no fyftem of hiberty in Scotland till the union, Since 
that, we know but of three trials in which the Lord Juftice General prefided. They 
were all political. In all of them, government exerted itfelf to make the prifonets 
objegts of exemplary punifhment. The firft was that of the Glafgow rioters ; and 
in it, the Lord Juftice General entered his diffent and proteft againft the opinion of 
the ordinary judges, in finding that the rioters were not fubjeét to a capital punifh- 
ment. The fecond was that of Provoft Stewart. The third was that of James 
Stewart of Aucharn, for the murder of Campbell of Glenure, the only trial that we 
know of, in which a Lerd Juftice General, and Lord Advocate, condeicended to go 
vpon a circuit. A trial, in which government was fuppofed to have exerted its uty 
meoft influence.to procure a conmviétion of the prifoner ; and in which, upon his con- 
vidtion, the Lord Juftice General addreffed him in a moft infuiting fpeech ; 4 fpeech, 
which, far from being expreflive of generofity and compaffion, breathed an ardeat 
Spirit of political hatred and refentment. Rec. of Juft, qth O&. 17253 printed trial 


of James Stewart of Aucharn, A, D, 1753,” 
: * James V. parl. 6. c, 69,” 3 & * i.e. conviction of high treafon,’ 
t ‘ Law Tracts, p, 276,’ | * Maclausin’s cafes, p. 583." ad 
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snd Gfty years, appeals from the Court of Seffion were only thrice 


attempted, and each attempt was rejected: therefore, by a parity of 
circumfances, people would be led to acquiefce in the fentences of 
the fupreme criminal court. Befides, the Court of Jutticiary was 
very fabmiflive to government, its decrees were engines of oppreffion, 
the court ufed often to remit the jury, ordering them to amend their 
verdict. Now, it was in vain to think of obtaining relief from par- 
jiament, 2gainft an iniquitous fentence of that court, if procured 
by the influence of the crown ; becanfe, the Lords of articles might 

ut a negative upon hearing of the cavfe; and, if the Lords of ar- 
ticles failed to do it, the King’s commiffioner might himfelf do it. 
Further, the Privy Council, which was, indeed, a moft tyrannical 
court, ufed to interfere with the featences of the Court of jufliciary, 
fometimes by mitigating them, fometimes by remitting the punith- 
ment entirely, and at others, by ordering no fentence to pafs upon 
the verdi€t of the jury: nay, there is an inftance of the Court of 
Sefion fufpending and reviewing a decree of the Lord Juftice Ge- 
veral, although it was * expreisly pled, that he was fupreme in 
criminal affairs; and, therefore, the jurifdiction of the court de- 
dined. 

‘ Every argument which can be drawn from analogy, or from the 
foundation of appeals, favours our hypothefis of an appeal lying 
from the Court of Juiticiary. The decrees of the Courts of Seffion 
and Exchequer, in fhort, of every fupreme court in Britain, are fub- 
je to the review of the Houfe of Lords. It would require, then, 
fome very exprefs law to exempt the Court of Jufticiary from a jus 
rifdiQion to which all other courts of the fame rank in the nation 
are fubjeied. The foundation of all appeals feems to be, that a fu- 
perior and fupreme court is both poffeffed of higher wifdom, and not 
expofed to that undue influence which may be fuppofed to have 


operated in an inferior court; and that, as all inferier courts are. 


limited in their jurifdiQion, either in refpeét of territory, or of the 
caufes brought before them ; fuch as civil, criminal, maritime, &c. 
a challenge is competent, that the court which pronounced the de- 
cree, had no jurifdiction. We hold, therefore, that the decrees of 
gv) court, which has not an univerial jurifdiction, muft be fubjec 
review. We have already remarked a cafe in which the Court of 
Seffion fufpended and reviewed a decree “of the Court of Jufticiary. 
Let it be fuppofed, that the latter had infifted upon its judgment 
being inforced, and that no obedience was due to the interdiét of the 
Court of Seflion (which it appears would have been well founded), 
there would have been no poilibility of deciding upon the pretenfions 
of the courts, but by appeal to the Houfe of Lords. 
_ * An appeal mutt be founded, either upon a court having exceeded 
its jurifdiction, upon fome informality in the proceedings; or, upon 
wrong being committed by fome falfe finding in law or in faét. 
Now, in all of thefe, the lait excepted, ground of appeal may be 
given by the Court of Jufticiary : nay, in one of the cafes already 
noticed, that of Macdonald of Barifdale, the only trial before that 
court for high treafon, fince the acceffion of the Houfe of Hanover, 
the court not only decided without a jury, but alfo refufed the pri- 
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* * Stair’s decifions, 16th December 1664, Innes,” 
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foner a proof of facts, which, if he had made good, we apprehend 
no jury in the nation would have convitted him. 

‘ It cannot be, upon the head of trials before this court, bein 
taken by jury, that it is argued appeals fhould be refufed; for this 
in England, would tend to exclude almolt every appeal: befides, the 
Court of Jufticiary is 72 w/e to review the fentences of other courts. 
fuch as thofe of fheriffs and of the ¢ Admiralty, which have proceeded 
upon the verdict of a jury. And further, the fentences are often not 
fupported by the verdict of a jury ; for initance, when the verdi& re. 
turned is fpecial, and confequently the guilt is fixed by the court; 
when there is any informality in the proceedings of the jury, which 
ought to vitiate and annul their verdict; or, when the court pro- 
ceeds to judge altogether without jury. If the cafe of Drummond the 
printer 1s to be made a precedent, and any pamphlet, offenfive to 
government, fhould make its appearance, there is nothing to hinder 
the Lord Advocate from libelling the fuppofed author or printer be- 
fore the Court of Jufticiary, nor to prevent that court from convid- 
ing the prifoner without a jury, and finding him liable in pecuniary 
penalties, or fenteacing him to pillory and banithmnent. 

* It cannot be on account of the want of importance of the caufes 
tried"before this court, that it is pretended no appeal lies from it; 
for what fo facred as life, honour, property, and poflerity? Neither 
can it be upon the infallibility of the judges, either real or fuppofed ; 
for, if it is fuppofeable, that the jadgment of a majority of the Court 
of Seflion may be erroneous, furely that of any fingle * judge in the 
number may be fo: and, within a period of three years, in a matter 
of life and death, the judgments of the Court of Jutticiary at Edin- 
burgh, and f of the Circuit Court at Aberdeen, in fimilar cafes, were 
directly oppofite. 
: ‘ There 





+ * Maclaurin’s cafes, p. 75. 80. In one of the cafes alluded to, the Judge-ad- 
miral {entence two. men to be hanged. The convicts applied to the Lords of Jufti- 
ciaw for a review of the fentence. ‘The court, accordingly, prenounced an interdic. 
The Judge-admiral was of opinion, that the court had no jurifdiétion ; and, not- 
withftanding the interdigt, iffued orders to the magiftrates of Edinburgh to put the 
fentence in execution ; but the magift-ates did not think proper to yield obedience.” * 

* © The Judges of Jufticiary muft all be Lords of Seffion, Any one Lord of Jufti- 

ciary can hold a circuit court ; and it has been found by a late decifion, that the 
jodgments cf the circuit courts are not liable to be reviewed by the Court of Jufticiarys 
Records of Jufticiary, arth July 1763.” 
" + © Inthe cafe of Janet Ronald, indiéted A. D. 1763, for poifoning her fifter, one 
of the jurymen fell fuddenly ill, and the trial was adjourned. Next morning, the 
jury were inclofed, and returned a verdi€, finding the prifoner guilty. But, vpon ite 
being pled in arreft of judgment, that the verdict was null, and that no fentence 
could pafs upon it, in confequence of the jury not having been conftantly kept to- 
gether from the beginning to take the evidence, tillthey had pronounced a verdiét, the 
court difmiffed the prifoner from the bar. But, in the cafe of Helen Watt and William 
Keith, indiéted for parricide before the cirevit court at Aberdeen A. D. 1766, a cafe 
in which the evidence was fo lame, that, although it created a prefumption, it af- 
fordeé no legal proof of guilt, one of the jurymen went out of court into the open 
fireets: yet the fingle judge who was on the trial, notwithftanding the precedent, and 
aifo an aét of parliament, over-ruled the objefien, and condemned the prifoners ¢ 
but his Majefty granted'them a pardon. ; 

‘ But, further, not to compare the decrees of the Jufticiary with thofe of the ar- 
enit, but thofe of the Jefticiary with each other, it was found, A.D. 1754, 10 the 
cafe of Robert Lyle, who was convicted of theft and houfe-breaking, that two jury- 
men, going out of the court-houfe, in the midit of the trial, to the diftanc® of 7 
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« There is ftill an additional reafon why appeals fhould lie from 
the Court of Julliciary. There ts no determined fyliem of criminal 
iurifprudence in Scotland. It is a matter of doubt what is a crime 
inthe eye Of her law, and what not, alfo what js the punithment 
snexed *. The libels conclude, that the prifoner, upon being con- 
fed, ought to be punifhed with the pains of daw. Before an in- 
jitment goes to proof, it is always alcertained, indeed, whether a 
capital fentence can follow upon conviction ; bat, in cafes rot ca- 
ual, the degree of punifhment to be inflicted generally remains at 
the difcretion of the court, The indiétments are fometimes laid 
apon the flatute law, fometimes on the civil, fometimes on the Levi- 
tical The Scots ftature-book is full of unrepealed laws, abfurd, 
tyrannical, and oppreflive; and (as has been already obierved) it 
becomes a matter of debate, whether they are gone into defuetude. 
There is no profefied treatife on the criminal law of Scotland, that 
either is, Or Cught to be confidered as an eltablifhed authority. 
Now, in thefe circumitances, to exclude all remedy by appeal, againit 
the fentences of this court, much more of a fingle judge upona 
circuit, would, in our opinion, be to prevent redreis of thofe wrangs, 
which, from the frailty or depravity of mankind, may be committed 
in the difpenfing of jultice. 

‘Ina country where fuch anxiety has been fhown to guard again& 
opprefion from the crown, it furely will not be faid, that the liberty 
of petitioning for royal mercy is a fufficient remedy againft iniquity. 
Alas! although we live at prefent under a mild and gracious Prince, 








fifty yards, where they got a refrefhment of wine and bifcuit ; and two more of the 
jurymen going toa tavern about the like diftance, and there joining @ company, 
drinking ale and punch with them, and chaffering about the leafe of a farm, did not 
vitiate the proceedings. The cafe of Janet Ronald is mentioned above. Now, from 
thee, it foiowus incontrovertibly, either that in A. D. 1754, @ perjors convifted o 
theft, fuffered death, in confequence of an illegal fentence of tbe Court of Fufticiary ; or, 
that in 1763, @ woman, convitted of poifoning ber fifter, was acquitred, by an illegal 
femtence of the fame tribunal, And, in the cafe of William Wood, tried at the circuit 
court ot Jedburgh, 27th May 1776, for entering a houfe, and ftealing fome pieces of: 
cloth out of an open cheft, when the clerk of court was going to inclofe the jury in 
the ufuil manner, as the aéts direéted, James VI. parl. 13. ¢. gt.: Charles Ii, parle 
2, eff. 3, c. 16, the judge toldthem, ‘* That the cafe was clear; that there was ne 
oeceflity for inclofing at all; and that Mr. **** (naming one of the jury) was a 
proper perfon to be their foreman.” Not only were his Lordfhip’s dire€tions obeyed, 
but the jury, after making out a verdiét, finding the prifoner guilty, bowed it 
to the counfel for rhe profecutor, and ofked bis opinion I it was a proper werdi, Ale 
though, on thefe accounts, the verdict, beyond difpute, was null, the judge pro- 
nounced (entence of tranfportation for life againft the prifoner, and alfo adjudged 
bimto flavery for three years. In this cafe, a remedy was attempted, by a bill of 
fufpenfion, or application tor an interdi€t, prefented to the Court of Juficiary. Not 
only, for the reafons already mentioned, but becaule the fentence of tranfportation to 
the Colonies could not take place, as they were ina ftate of rebellion, and that, if 
he was confined till ana opportunity fhould occur, of tranfporting him thither, his 
fentence might turn out to be perpetual imprifonment. Bot no relief could be 
granted ; for it was found incompetent to bring the fentence of a fingle judge upon a 
Circurt under the review of the whole Lords. In th’s, as in the cafe of Keith, his 
Majetty extended the royal mercy ; Records of Jufticiary, 2¢th December 1753, 18th 
January 1754, rath July 1763, 4th February 1777: Printed trial of Helen Watt and 
William Keith, 1770.” 
+ * © Yn the cale of the Glafgow rioters, A.D. 1925, the Lord Jufice General ene 
tered 4 proteft againit the javgment of the court, in finding, that certain parts of 
Sinaittment did not infer a capital pundhment,” | 
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it muft not be forgotten, that, from the influence of the crown, th 
chief danger is to be dreaded. “* Can a mant (as is well faid 

a writer on this fabjeft) expe juftice from his party, or merc 
from his enemy ?” Nay, although the royal mercy be extended, the 
reparation is not adequate to the injury. A royal pardon may, in. 
deed, heal the wound, but it cannot remove the fcar. We approach 
the throne, the humble fuppliants for favour; but, before a court of 
law, we are entitled boldly to demand juttice. 

* In a late cafe, it has been, with great propriety, eftabliftted ay 
Jaw, that an appeal cannot be received againit an interlocutory fen- 
tence * of the Court of Jufticiary ; becaute, otherwife caufes might 
be protrafted unmeafureably. But we can perceive no alarming 
confequences from appealing againit a definitive fentence.- The va. 
nity of challenging a decree, proceeding upon a clear point of law, 
and regular verdict of a jury, will be perceived. Although it thould 
not Operate upon every occafion, it cannot be fuppoféd that the 
Houfe of Lords will receive appeals promifcuoufly; and, at all 
events, the appeal may } be difcuffed before there is a poflibility of 
executing the criminal. Thus, by admitting of appeals, we are en- 
titled to maintain, that a remedy will be provided againtt the viola. 
tion of the moft facred rights of mankind, tiil fome one hall ftep 
forth bold enough to aver, that, from the hiftory of this court, and 
from the itudy of human:nature, ** no fentence of the court, or of 





+ ‘ Maclaurin’s cafes, p. 594.” * ¢ Maclaurin’s cafes, p. 523.” 

f ‘ By act11 George J. c. 26. in Scotland, no fentence of death, or corporal pu- 
nifhment, can, on the fouth fide of the Forth, be put in execution in lefs than thirty, 
aod on the north, than forty days. 

¢ After the decifions of the Court of Jufticiary mentioned above, it muft be con- 
feffed, that this ftatute, retarding executions, has not been unattended with good 
confequences. It was enacted, however, upon an occafion fufficiently humiliaticg 
for the country. After the acceffion of the houfe of Hanover, the northern coun- 
ties of Scotland were reckoned to be exceedingly dilaffefed to government. Nume- 
fous badies of the military were quartered among them, to check and uverawe them. 
As the officers looked upon the inhabitants as enemies to their King, thefe military 
gentlemen indviged themfeives in an infolence of demeanour, now rarely to be met 
with among that refpectable body ; and, when their irregularities were even of fuch 
@ nature as to fall within the cognizance of the law, it was thought proper to con- 
Hive at them, or to fufpend its execution. In A. D. 1723, an officer went into 4 
dancing-fchool at Perth, and ufed indecent familiarities with a young gitl. The 
dancing-mafier, refenting the infult to his pupi! with equal fpirit and propriety, 
feized the officer by the neck, and turned him out of the reom; and, as the officer 
Was muttering vengeance, the dancing-mafter afflured him, that, fhould they happea 
to meet, he would not find him unprovided with a fword, In a few days, accordingly, 
they met by accident ; the officer drew, the dancing-mafter drew alfo. He parried 
the thrufts of the former, and could (it is faid) eafily have put him to death, But 
ferjeant, who attended the officer, came behind the dancing-mafter, and pinioned 
hic, upon which the officer run him through the body, and he died upon the fpote 
The public were enraged at fo fout a murder ; they were bent on vengeance; they 
forefaw an interpofition of the crown, and were refuived to prevent it, The Provoft 
of Perth fat in judgment upon the officer, He was conviéted by a jury; and wi 
fentenced to be hanged within three funs. He difpatched an exprefs to London 
applying for a pardon, which was granted ; but he was hanged ere the pardon arrived j 
upon which the a¢t already mentioned was paffed. Although the view of the legifla- 
ture was to prevent the law from !aying hold on the friends of government; ye, @ 
effeé&t, it has been the means of faving the lives of {ubjefts, when affected by abfure 
and iniquitous judgments, in violation of law.” any 
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any fingle Lord of Jufticiary, ever has been, or will be founded’on 


error, caprice, Or corruption.” 


‘ As civil actions of peculiar intricacy and importance, could only 
be tried before the Court of Seflion ; fo anciently, the crimes of rape, 
robbery, murder, and wilfol fire-raifing, which werecalled the four 
eas of the crown, could only be tried before the Court of Jufticiary, 
The Court, however, has nof, for along period, poffeffed fuch ex« 
dafive jurifdiction ; treafon being now, perhaps, the-only crime 
whie§ ‘gan be tried before the Court of Jufticiary alone. In trials 
lore fis court, the prifoners enjoy many favourable circumftances. 
They are always ferved before-hand with a lift of the witneffes to be 
adduced againft them; and, in capital trials, the evidence -muft be 
all reduced into writing. But there is no necefiity for the jury being 
wianimous, the verdict of a bare majority of the fifteen is fully fuffi- 
cient. If the: prifoner be indigent, counfel are always appointed 
fer him, and: they are indulged in a liberty, which they take too of 
tea, of being extremely prolix and trifling in their pleadings upoa 
the relevancy of the indictment. Thus, from the trials before the 
Court of Jufticiary, and thofe we have feen at the Old Bailey, al- 
though, in both, they appear very fair, yet their manner is extremely 
oppofite. In the latter, they are conducted with plain fenfe, can- 
dour, and expedition ; nothing effential rejected, nothing fuper- 
fuious admitted : but, in the former, a great deal of wrangling is 
admitted ; fo that, together with the evidences being taken down in 
writing, the trials are {pun out to an immoderate length. A trial is 
rarely finifhed in lefs than a day; they will often take up forty- 
eight hours; and, upon one occafion, the trial lafted ninety-four 


hours *. 


‘ Before this court, the counfel for the prifoner is entitled, by a&t 


of parliament, to fum up the evidence in his behalf, and to be the 
lat fpeaker, except in trials for high treafon; and the addrefs, or 
charge (as it is called), to the jury by the Lord Advocate, or other 
counfel for the public profecutor, is always delivered with the utmoft 
candour. Buta notion fome how prevails, that the Lords of Jufti- 
ciary are generally inclined to be unfavourable towards the prifoner ; 
and, in fact, they do frequently addrefs the jury after the counfel + 
for the prifo: er has finifhed.’ 

After difcuffing the courts of juftice at Edinburgh, Mr. 
Arnot explains its military government, and its political cons 
flitution. Its. revenue, manufactures, commerce, and cha- 
titable foundations are then canvafled; and he concludes his 
iia with a defcription of Leith, which is the port of Edin- 
urgh, 





* ¢ That of Provoft Stewart.’ 

t ‘ Ina trial before the Circnit Court at Perth, A.D. 1774 (it was only, indeed, 
4 matter of adjudging to flavery for feven years, and tran{portation for life), we were 
Witnefs to the judge, after the countel for the prifyner had finifhed his argument, 
addreffing the jury, muftering up caly the evidence againft the prifoner, takiag to 
Pieces the argument. made by his counfelin his behalf, and declaring (although the 
proof was by no means dire¢t), that he could not fuffer himfelf to entertain a notion 
that the jury would acquit, the prifoner,’ 


Rry. May, 1779. Bb it 
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“It is impoffible, in attending to the numerous branches of 
this performance, not to applaud the diligence of the Author. - 
whofe exemption from prejudices in a country which has been 
torn with the wildeft factions and the grofleft bigotry, are de. 
monftrations of candour and fincerity. In his compofition 
though not free from a variety of little defects, he is generally 
clear and perfpicuous; and when his fubjects permit, his narra. 
tion is not inclegant; but fometimes too florid. st 

¢ 





Art. IX. A Colleétion of Prints, in Imitation of Drawings, To 
which are annexed Lives of their Authors, with explanatory and 
critical Notes. By Charles Rogers, Efq; F. R.S. and §. A, §, 
2 Vots. Folio. Imperial Paper. 121. 12s. White, &c. 1778, 

O collec the precious remains of ingenious artifts, is a 

T mark of elegant tafte; to preferve thofe remains, at great 

expence, and to endeavour to beftow on them immortality, is a 

proof of generous ardour for the improvement of fociety: for 

the cultivation of refined arts, whatever the eloquent but fanciful 

Rouffeau and his followers may pretend, contributes not only to 

the embellifhment and fplendor of polifhed life, but to its real 

happinefs and perfection : 
‘© Ingenuas didiciffe fideliter artes 
“© Emollit mores, nec finit effe feros.” 

' When we confider the imitative arts in their relation to the 
general improvement of civil fociety, the invention of engraving 
is entitled to a principal fhare of our regard. This art, though 
but the copy of a copy, diffufes and perpetuates the fublime 
conceptions of the painter, and renders that which would other- 
wife be confined to a particular place, and to a few centuries, 
the general entertainment of the prefent age, and the moft 
diftant pofterity. The fame advantage which printing has 
beftowed on fcience and literature, engraving has conferred 
on the arts of defign; and had thefe valuable inventions 
been known to the celebrated nations of antiquity, the tafte 
of beauty, as well as the knowledge of truth, would in all 
probability have advanced with a more rapid progrefs, and 
have already approached nearer to that degree of perfection, 
which is confiftent with the limited powers of human nature. 
But the invention of engraving, as well as of typography, was 
referved for the middle of the 15th century; and the improve- 
ment which, fince that period, the modern nations of Europe 
have attained in arts, fciences, laws and manners, is unrivalled 
in the hiftory of mankind. 

The {plendid work of which we here announce the publica- 
tion, is executed in various kinds of engraving ; if we apply 
that term generally to denote the art of copying drawings r 
we 
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well as paintings, on wood or metal, to be afterwards imprefled 
on paper; but we do not find that this branch of the art has 
received a particular name in any modern language; and the 
ancients, as we have already hinted, were entirely unacquainted 
with printing, in every fenfe of the word. 

The work before us contains one hundred and twelve prints, 
in imitation of the drawings of the greateft painters; and they 
are executed by the moft celebrated artifts of this kingdom. 


We fhall give the names of the mafters, whofe works are here | 


fiithfully copied, and a lift of the pieces. which feem moft 
worthy of attention. 
Von, I. 
y. Lionardo da Vinci. The laft Supper. 
9. Michel Angelo Buonarotti. The Madonna and Fefus. 
3. Raffaelle. 1/2, The gathering of Manna. 2d, Terra motus. 
4. Giulio Romano. Nature and Time. 
5. Caravaggio. Birth of Fupiter. 
6. Bandinelli. Two Lovers. 
, Battitta Franco. Difcovery of Achilles. 
8, Perino del Vago. Battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe, 
g. Zuccaro. Queen Elizabeth. 
10, Domen. Paffignano. Sleep in the arms of Night. 
11, Pietroda Cortona. Scilurus recommending concord to his fons. 
12, Bernino. Angel bearing the Crofs. 
13, Andrea Sacchi. St. Antony preaching to the fifhes. 
14. Stefano della Bella. Theatrical figure of a young man, 
15. Romanelli. ‘fudgment of Paris. 
16, Bourgognone. Two battle pieces. 
17. Filippo Lauri. Cori/ca and the Satyr. 
18, Carlo Maratti. A/umption of the Virgin. 
19. Ciro Ferri. Cafar preferring bis Agrarian Law. 
20. Leone Ghezzi. Portrait. 
21. Titiano. Repofe. 
22. Tintoretto. Study for a Crucifixion. 
23. Paolo Veronefe. Fir/? thought for a large compofition. 
24. Jacopo Palma. The woman wiping ‘fefus’ feet with her hair, 
: Vou, II. 
1. Correggio. Study for the principal part of his cupola. 
2. Parmigiano. David and Goliah. 
3: Camillo Procaccini. David with Goliah’s head marching bee 
fore Saul. — 
4: Lodovico Carracci. The Car of Harmony. 
§. Agoftino Carracci. Cupid with the fword of Mars, 
6. Annibal Carracci. The Bacchanalia. 
7 Michel Angelo da Caravaggio. 4 /tudy. 
8. Guido Reni. Repofe. 
Q: Albani, Fofeph and j m~, 
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10. Dominichino, St, Catherine. 

11. Guercino. P/yché attiring from the bath. 

32. Schidoni. J heroine. 

13. Mola. Cain and Abel. 

14. Pefarefe. Boys playing with a lamb. 

15. Maria Canuti. Difcovery of Achilles. 

16, Elizabetta Sirani. Holy family. 

17. Luca Cambiafo. Prometheus. 

18, Salvator Rofa.  Szlenus and Satyrs. 

1g. Francifco Vieira. Calz/lo difcovered. 

20. Nicholas Pouffin, Proceffien of Silenus. 

a1. LeSueur. Mofes expofed. 

22. Raimond le Fage. Vukan’s forge. 

23. Frangois Bouchet. Bath/beba. 

24. RBreughel. Landfcape. 

25. Rubens. Helena Forman. 

26. Van Dyk. ‘faceb perfuaded.to fend Benjamin into Egypt, 

27. Rembrandt. 1/7, 4 monk fitting in his cell. 2d, Turks drink 
ing coffee. | 

28. Wouwerman. Hawking. 

29. Vande Velde. 4 rifing fiorm. 

30. Ryfbrack. Time. 

The portrait alfo of each painter, in a rondeau cut in wood, 
is prefixed to his life. 

In order to render thefe prints faithful imitations, they are 
engraved by the fame lines, of the fame fize, and, as nearly as 
poffible, of the fame colours, with the original drawings. This, 
doubtlefs, will give them a very high value with fuch as are 
fond of collecting the defigns of great mafters; and muft alfo 
render them extremely precious to ftudents in the arts, who 
will here perceive;..morediftinétly than in the moft finifhed 
paintings, the beautiful Jines by which a Raphael and a Guido 
exprefled thofe divine conceptions which have been fo juftly 
and fo univerfally admired. Valuable pictures.are commonly 
placed in churches or palaces, which are open, in all parts of 
Europe, té the infpection of the public. Drawings are con-’ 
cealed in cabinets, to which only a few virtuofi have accels. 
The publication of exact copies from the latter will be received 
therefore with gratitude by thofe who could not otherwife ex- 
pect to obtain an exact knowledge of the originals. 

When we confider Mr. Rogers as an author, we muft abate 
fomewhat of that commendation which is due to him as 2B 
editor. In-his.Introdu@ion, his Lives of the Painters, and his 
Appendix, his ftyle is fometimes carelefs and inaccurate, and he 
has eamplayed (everal peculiarities of expreflion, and even. of {pel 
ling, which denote a degree of affectation unworthy the mag- 
nificence of his undertaking, But if we can make re 
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for flight defe&ts of language, we fhall have reafon to'be fatished 
with the information which it conveys. The Introduétion 

and Appendix, combined with the Lives of the Puinters, afford 

a general hiftory of the arts which are the fubjects of this noble 
ublication. 

Thefe arts, Mr. Rogers informs us, were early cultivated by 
the eaftern nations. The Jews, indeed, were forbidden to 
make images, as objects of worfhip; but on other occafions 
they were not only permitted, but even enjoined the practice,of 
fatuary.. Thus, two cherubims of beaten gold were dire€led 
to be made in order to be placed at the two ends of the mercy- 
feat, which they over-fhadowed by their wings, their faces 
looking towards each other. It is probable, however, that the 
Jews made but a fmall proficiency in the ornamental arts, 
compared with that of the Egyptians and Tyrians. Bazaleel 
of the tribe of Judah, and Ahaliab of the tribe of Dan, were 
appointed in the time of Mofes to execute the works for the 
fervice of the fanétuary (Exod. xxxi, &c.). But Solomon was 
not willing to truft the decoration of his temple to the tafte of 
Jewith artifts: he fent to Tyre for Hiram, ** who was cunning 
to work all works in brafs.” 

The Tyrians, it is probable, acquired much of their know- 
ledge in the arts from their neighbours the Egyptians. The 
fable of Prometheus fhows that the Greeks had very early an 
idea of fculpture ; but fo:confufed is the ancient chronology of 
Greece, that it is impoffible to afcertain the period at which 
they began the practice of this or of any of the fifter arts. In 
Greece, however, they all fhone with peculiar luftre; and from 
the Greeks were tran{mitted to their conquerors the Romans, 
who carried them in their declining ftate to Conftantinople, 
which, from the year 330, had become the feat of the Eaftern 
empire. Here they had to ftruggle with many inconveniences, 
particularly the madnefs of the lconoclatts, who deftroyed every 
piture, and broke every piece of ftatuary, that came within 
their reach. At length Conftantinople was taken by Mahom- 
med I]. furnamed the Great, in 14533; and the barbarous 
fuperftition of the Turks expelled the poor remainder of artifts, 
who were glad to efcape in fafety into the weftern provinces, 
to which they offered the fruits of their ingenious labour, in re- 
turn for the protection which they folicited. The Italians, in 
particular, were well prepared to reccive thefe new guefts. For 
as early as the year 977 the beft architects were invited from 
Conftantinople to direé&t the rebuilding of the church of Sr. 
Mark of Venice. Ninety-fix years were employed in erecting 
that edifice, which was ornamented by Greek artifts with feve- 
ral pictures in mofaic. (Ridolfi, P. rft. p. 12.) 
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In the beginning of the eleventh century, the celebrated 
dome of Pifa was built, under the direction of Bufchetto a Greek 
architect ; and his ftyle of building was foon imitated in Flo. 

rence and other towns of Italy. The ancient ftatues ang 
paintings were {till buried with the other ruins of Roman gran. 
deur; and the Greeks of Conftantinople continued to be the 
only mafters of the modern Italians, till Florence, in the thir- 
teenth century, produced Giovanni Cimabue, who made great 
improvements in the art of painting, and is faid, by Vatfari and 
other writers, to have far furpaffed his Grecian models, G, 
Cimabue is commonly reckoned the father of modern painting, 
This, however, can only be underftood of his great improve. 
ments in the art ; for painting was never entirely abandoned in 
the great cities of Italy during the thickeft darknefs of the 
middle ages. Even in Britain, the art of defign was practifed 
with fome degree of fuccefs, amidft the barbarifm of the eighth 
century ; as appears by a drawing prefixed to a treatife of Virgi- 
nity in the Saxon language, preferved in the Lambeth library *, 

In the middle ages, the monks frequently employed their 
Jeifure in ornamenting the ancient manufcripts which they 
thought particularly valuable. Some of thefe are adorned with 
fo much care, that the labour beftowed on them mutt have con- 
fumed many years. 

The ftyle of the Florentine painters, who fucceeded Cimabue, 
was, in general, hard, dry, and taftelefs. At Tength Lionardo 
da Vinci appeared, poflefled of a genius fo acute, penetrating, 
and univerfal, that if the merit afcribed to him were lefs clearly 
authenticated, we fhould be difpofed to rank him with thofe 
fabulous heroes, whofe accomplifhments and exploits have been 
invented by poets and orators to flatter the vanity of their coun- 
trymen. Lionardo was born in the year 1443, and died in 1518. 
Nature formed his perfon, which united the perfection of 
ftrength and beauty, to excel in all the fafhionable exercifes of 
the age. His talents were equally fuited to active and to con- 
templative life. While he praétifed with fingular fuccefs all 
the liberal arts, he ftudied and improved every fcience that 1s 
ufeful to man. Painting was his favourite purfuit; and mae 
naged by his fkilful hand, that art {peedily aflumed a new ap- 
pearance. He was the firft who animated his figures, gave 
ftrength of fhade in his oil piétures, and enriched them with 
expreffion. 





* Mr. Rogers cites authorities to prove that the manuofcript was 
Written in the eighth century ; and feems not to think it neceflary 00 
oifer any other evidence of the antiquity of the drawing prefixed ta 
it. But it is not abfolutely certain that the drawing is coeval with 
the writing. : 
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After the time of Lionardi da Vinci, painting feems to have 
foon attained the higheft perfection to which it was capable of 
arriving. For as ancient Rome was peculiarly happy in having 
three kings who pofleffed the qualities beft adapted for laying 
the foundations of a great empire, fo modern Rome enjoyed 
three artifts, whofe early difcoveries have fecured to her that 
honourable empire of tafte and elegance, which fhe ftill main- 
tains unrivalled. From Lionardo da Vinci fhe acquired expref- 
fion and colouring; from Michel Angelo invention, drawing, 

reatnefs, and the fublime; and from Raphael, all thefe united 
in the higheft perfection, with the noble additions of compofi- 
tion and grace. Raphael was born in 1483, and died in 1520; 
and notwithftanding what is faid of the tints of Titian, the 
happy pencil of Annibal Carracci, the graceful airs of Correge 
gio, and the angelic beauty of Guido, it may be affirmed, that 
nothing eflential was added to the art of painting after the age 
of Raphael. 

In that age the art of engraving was alfo much improved by 
the admirable fkill of Mark Antonio, who appears to have 
been fo highly delighted with the finifhed produétions of his 
contemporaries, that he conceived the noble idea of configning 
them to immortality. About the fame time a new art was dif- 
covered, which imitated, with great exactnefs, fuch of their 
works as were-only drawn with the pen. 

This invention, called Chiari-fcuri by the Italians, and Ca- 
mayeux by the French, is commonly afcribed to Ugo da Carpi, 
aman of great ingenuity. He made his firft trial with two 
pieces of pear-tree or box, the moft proper woods for his pur- 
pofe. With one of thefe pieces he ftamped the outlines of his 
figures, and the darkeft fhadows; with the fecond he gave the 
wath ; and thofe parts of the paper were left white, which re- 
quired to have the appearance of being heightened. Having 
fucceeded in this contrivance beyond his expectation, he began 
to make prints with three blocks of wood. The firft gave the 
profiles and dark fhadows; the fecond the middle tints ; the 
third the light grounds; and the heightenings were exprefled as 
before by the natural colour of the paper. In this manner he 
executed a large print of AZneas carrying Anchifes on his 
fhoulders from the flames of Troy, bearing date 1518. 

The inventions of Ugo da Carpi were highly eiteemed by his 
countrymen. He was defirous of availing himfelf of the profit 
arifing from his labours, and, in order to prevent others from 
fharing it, obtained decrees of excommunication from the Pope, 
and menaces of fevere penalties from the Doge of Venice, 
againft every one who fhould print his Aineas, without his own 
confent. Albert Durer had already obtained from the Empe- 
tor Maximilian denunciations of confifcation, accompanied with 
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other threats, againft every perfon who fhould copy or vend hi 
works in the Emperor’s dominions. 

Mazuoli of Parma, called Parmigiano, who, if not the in- 
ventor of etching in aqua fortis, at leaft made great improve- 
ments in that art, began to imitate the prints of Ugo da 
Carpi in 1529. While Parmigiano refided at Bologna, he 
printed on a large fheet, a chiaro fcuro of Diogenes, which 
is the beft work of the kind that had been hitherto executed, 
He greatly improved the art by difcovering a method of enabling 
the prints to bear a nearer infpection, and of rendering them 
more pleafing to the f{pectator. ‘I’his was done by printing 
two tints with wood on the outlines, while the more delicate 
fhades were etched on copper. Of this he gave an admirable 
‘example in a copy of a drawing of Raphael, which reprefents 
Peter and John healing the lame man at the beautiful gate of 
the temple. This work is the more interefting, being Raphael’s 
firft thought for the Cartoon on that fubjedt. 

The art, which Parmigiano learned from Ugo da Carpi, he 
communicated to Antonio da Trento, who, among a variety of 
other works, executed a famous print of the martyrdom of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Antonio difcovered great ingenuity in 
working with two, and even with three blocks; but his 
treachery and ingratitude blafted all the hopes that might reafon- 
ably have heen formed from the continuance of his Jabours. 
While his mafter refided at Bologna, and was affiduoufly em- 
ployed in painting for the noblemen of that city, Antonio one 
morning feized the opportunity to rifle his cheft, ftole all his 
drawings, as well as his prints in copper and wood, and having 
e{caped through the gates of the city, was never heard of more. 

Thefe artifts were fucceeded by Meccarino of Sienna, and 
Antonio ‘Cremonefe ; but the perfon who has moft enriched 
our collections with prints in imitation of drawings, is Andrea- 
ni of Mantoua. He wrought with two, three, and even four 

_ blocks ; and has left a greater number of prints, copied after a 
greater variety of mafters, than any of his predeceflors. Soon 
after the death of Andreani, Bartolomeo Coriolano praétifed 
the fame art with great tafte and accuracy at Bologna. He 
chiefly employed himfelf on the works of Guido, his favourite 
painter; and fucceeded fo well in his imitation, that on pre- 
fenting to Pope Urban VIII. a Madonna of this artift, he was 
dignified with the order of knighthood of Loretto, and obtained 
a. confiderable falary. 

The Germans are fond of contefting with the Italians the 
merit of many ingenious inventions. As to the art of which 
Mr. R. traces the hiftory, Sandrart of Stockau accufes Vafari of 
appropriating a difcovery, which of right belongs to the Ger- 
mans, who he fays, as early as the year 1503, publifhed.caiem: 
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fcuro prints in black, yellow, and green. Although the Ger- 
mans fhould be allowed the honour of the invention, the merit 
of the improvement will ftill belong.to the Italians ; for even 
Albert Durer, the greateft genius of Germany, did not exhibit 
apy thing in this way, executed with three blocks, till the year 
600; at which time Goltzius the engraver alfo publifhed 
feveral prints with three blocks, particularly one of Hercules 
killing the robber Cacus in his den. Pau! Moreelfe, a painter of 
Delft, engraved on three blocks in 1612, and even the great 
Rubens direéted a chiaro-fcuro block to be cut for a print graved 
on copper by Witdouc in 1638, reprefenting Jefus fitting at 
table with two of his difciples. L. Bufinck graved prints after 
P, LaWiman, on two and three blocks, about the year 1645; 
and many others of lefs note, who, from an excefs of modefty, 
fupprefled their names. 

From this time till the reign of George I. of England, the 
art, inftead of receiving any further improvements, began gra- 
dually to decline ; except that in 168i James Lutma publifhed 
in Holland four portraits imitating black lead drawings ffumped, 
which, as he defcribes the operation, were made ‘ opere mallet,’ 
by means of a hammer, But after this laft effort, made by 
James Lutma, to preferve a decaying art, it was allowed to 
linger and perifh. So entirely was it neglected and forgot- 
ten, that fome of its revivers, at the period above mentioned, 
fpeak of it as a new invention; and Zanetti, a gentleman of 
Venice, who, between the years 1720 and 1741, publifhed 
many prints in imitation of drawings, obferves in a letter, 
that they were engraved on wood in the method of Trento, 
fince loft. ‘Ihe fame obfervation is repeated at the bottom of 
one of his prints, dedicated to William Duke of Devonfhire. 
Zanetti took particular delight in copying the works: of Par- 
migiano; and his enthufiafm for this mafter, together with 
the efteem in which his imitations were held in England, en- 
couraged him to continue the praétice of an art which he con- 
fidered as equally tedious and troublefome*. 

About the fame time Le Blon publifhed in England a treatife 
on * the Harmony of Colouring in Painting.” ‘This work, 
which was dedicated to Robert Walpole, Efq; Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, laid open an extenfive plan, which was no lefs 
than to publifh portraits of the fize of life, as well as hiftory- 
pieces, after great mafters; all in the fame colours with the 
originals, This he fuccefsfully effeéted, by means of three 
mezzotinto plates, on which he fkilfully blended yellow, red, 
and blue, which he terms the three primitive colours. . His 
Contrivance was followed by feveral of his pupils, particularly 
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by Robert and Gautier of Paris. The former chiefly applied 
himfelf to imitate fubjects of hiftory, and the latter to reprefent 
anatomical preparations. During the fame reign Edward Kirk. 
wall publifhed feveral prints in imitation of highly finifked 
drawings. Having etched the outlines on copper-plate, he 
fhaded the figures with mezzotinto work, covered with an even 
wath by means of a pewter plate, which was perforated in thofe 
parts in which it was intended that the print fhould be height- 
ened; andthe paper being there raifed did, not inelegantly, 
imitate the thick body of white, laid on finifhed crawings. 

A magnificent collection of prints, copied after the beft 
pictures and drawings. in France, was publifhed at Paris jn 
4729. In this valuable work, well known by the name of its 
patron Mr. Crozat, the chiaro-{curo was performed, as ufual, 
with blocks; but, befides this, a method of imitating pen- 
drawings with copper-plates was revived, which had not been 
practifed fince the time of Parmigiano; a method of the greater 
value, as the operations of a fine pen may be copied by etchings, 
with far more precifion and refemblance, than by any incifure 
in wood, 

Mr. Stephen Slaughter publifhed in London in 1723, a print 
after an original drawing of Parmefan. In this print the wath 
is given with a wooden block, and the figures are etched in 
copper ; and to the approbation which it univerfally met with, is 
owing the beautiful collection of Pond and Knapton, the largeft 
and moft elegant work of the kind ever publifhed in England ; 
‘jn which the beauty of Slaughter’s print is equalled, and the 
province of the art itielf extended, by introducing a great va- 
riety of new fhades, and by imitating drawings in red chalk, 
whieh had never been before attempted. 

Mr. Rogers concludes his Appendix by an account of the 
works of the ingenious artifts during the prefent reign (many 
of them now alive), who have cultivated or improved the me- 
thods of imitating drawings. As this part is written more 
concifely than the reft, we intended to take the liberty of tran- 
fcribing it for the entertainment of our readers; but the article 
is already extended beyond our ufual limits. 

In treating the lives of the painters, Mr. Rogers is more 
copious than any writer in the Englifh language. He mentions 
feveral interefting particulars that are omitted by Vafari, Phili- 
bien, and others ; and his life of Correggio in particular is more 
perfect than any we have met with. He gives an agreeable 
variety to his fubject, by introducing fuch epifodes as are na- 
turally conneéled with the ornamental arts ; of which there 1s 
an example in the life of Stephano della Bella, where the reader 
will find an explanation of the origin of mafquerades, triumphs, 
carnival fongs, and other entertainments, which formed the 
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rincipal amufement of all the different courts of Europe, du- 
ring the fixteenth century. — 

We fhall conclude this article by inferting a paflage from the 
life of Guido Reni, which may ferve not only as a fpecimen of 
the ftyle of our Author, but as an illuftration of an. important 
do@trine which cannot be too often inculcated ; that is, the cor- 
ruption to which the arts are liable, even in the happieft ages s 
and the danger that artifts of fuperior merit fhould condefcend 
to imitate bad models, when ignorance, novelty, or caprice have 
rendered fuch models fafhionable. . ' 

‘ About this time * Guido began to paint on his own ac- 
count+; and in his coronation of the Virgin Mary, in the 
church of St. Bernard, he demonftrated fo great a knowledge of 
the naked, that Annibale Carracci himfelf, who at firft tenderly 
loved, now began to fear him, regarding him always with a jealous 
and fevere eye : neverthele{s he, contrary to his intentions, opened. 
the way to his rival’s future reputation, in thismanner. After 
the ae great Michel Angelo, Raffaelle, and fome of 

s ers in the Roman /chole, the art was confiderably 
fallen, the artifts running rather into a chimerical whimfical- 


—nefs, and weak colouring, than imitating the truth of nature, 


Cavalier Giufeppe d’Arpino was accounted an able man among 
them, and, by Fortune’s affiftance, acquired the firft place; al- 
though, to a very capricious invention, he had joined the ftyle 
of a mannerif?, with languid colouring. At this time alfo ap- 
peared Michel Angelo da Caravaggio, a tantaftical and beaftl 

man, who having formed a manner entirely new (with broad 
lights artificially obtained in a darkened chamber, and with the 
deepeft fhadows ), he fo effectually infinuated himfelf into the 
favour of the great, that every gallery, in every mufeum, was 
accounted poor which had noc one of his pictures init. The 
fame of thefe two men fpread over all Italy ; and not only their 
reputation, but their pictures arrived at Bologna; not without 
great joy to the Carracci, who longed to fee fome of their 
works, particularly of Caravaggio, of whom they had heard 
fuch great things. The picture was feen by Annibale, and by 
Lodovico, who readily declared, that he found the work very 
different from the fame of the mafter; but that nothing was 
more plaufible than novelty: to which Annibale added, that he 
Was not at all furprifed, but was of opinion, that any one who, 
in time to come, fhould ftrike out fome new manner, would 
certainly obtain from Fortune and the filly vulgar, the like ad- 
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ihe period in which Guido lived was trom 1575 to 1642, - 
tT Or, as we commonly fay, to fet up for himfelf; he had, in his 
youth, ferved under the Carracci, and other eminent mafters. His 
frit inftructor was Denys Calvart. 
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miration; that as to himfelf, he was fatisfied with his ows 
ftyle, wholly oppofite to this, by which he hoped he had 
fecured a better founded applaufe; that he had endeavoured 
with a tender colouring, and day-light in the open air, to give 
truth and relief to his figures; and that, inftead of imitating 
like Caravaggio, what was ugly as well as what was agreeable 
in nature, he had always been folicitous to make choice on] 

ef that which was moft beautiful. The lively genius of Guide 
immediately took the hint, and he foon applied himfelf to the 
ftyle of Caravaggio, as the more advantageous fcheme.’ 

We muft add, however, to the honour of Guido, that he 
followed the fteps of Caravaggio, in his dark and difagreeable 
paths, but for a time ; after which he fell into his fecond manner ; 
=a manner, as Mr. Rogers well obferves, far more {cientific, 
graceful, and fweet; highly finifhed, with clear and bright 
colouring, gay, and tranfparent :—which has eftablifhed him 
chief in the modern ftyle of painting, and juftly obtained him 





Art. X. The Prince of Peace, and other Poems, 4to. 25. 6d, 
Murray. 1779. 


HE * pomp and circumftance of glorious war,” the ac- 
quifition of victory, and the participation of renown, are 
fo flattering to human vanity, that exclufive of all views of pe- 
Cuniary emolument, we are not to wonder that fo great a part 
of mankind have, in all ages, followed the profeffion of the 
fword. The incidents of battles and fieges afford fuch variety 
of interefting fubjects for defcription, and fuch frequent op- 
ortunities of introducing the pathetic and the fublime, that it 
is not at all furprifing that they have fo often employed the pen 
of the poet. 

In the poem before us, entitled, The Prince of Peace (the mot 
confiderable piece in the collection), the ingenious Author has 
deviated from the common road. He has not recommended 
war by pleafing pictures of heroifm and military fame; he has 
rendered it an object of deprecation, by forcible and affecting 
reprefentations of the mifery which it inevitably produces. The 
prefent unhappy American conteft is the particular object of his 
reprehenfion, though, evidently, not from party motives, but 
from confiderations of a fuperior nature. The poem opens with 
the following animated precatory apoftrophe, to the Prince of 
Peace : 

O thou! that on the fapphire throne 
Of glory feated, look’{t on human race 
With eyes of tendereft Jove! till deign to own, 


Though much their madnefs flight thy proffer’d -“_" 
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The fons of thoughtlefs Arzion! Write thy law 
¢  Freth in their hearts! that now, on blood intent, 
With complicated vengeance, ftrive to draw 
The thunders down of Heaven’s keen punifhment ! 
Plac’d at the dread right-hand of Power SuPpreme, 
Extend thy mercy flill! ftill mighty to redeem ! 


After deploring the lofs of peace, and the diminution of come 
merce, the poet digreffively regrets the difcovery of America 5 
expatiates on the pleafing ideas which the difcoverers might na- 
turally be fuppofed to conceive of the country, and contrafts 
them with its prefent melancholy fituation. He then proceeds 
to paint, in the moft ftriking colours, the horrid war of thofe 
Indian barbarians, whom Chriftians, of different nations, have 
too often, to their eternal difgrace, employed againft each other. 
He juftly defcribes them as furious ; infenfible of compaffion ; 
unmoved by the fmiling innocence of infancy, the pitiable de- 
bility of age, and the inchanting power of female beauty : 


Yet Infants hold no forfeit life—— 
They, finlefs beings! furely ’feape the foe! 
‘Their little hands provoke no hoftile firife ; 
Save {miltng innocence, no arms they know! 
With tears, that more than fpeak, they furely move 
The murderer’s breaft, recalling nature’s law; 
Or melt to mercy with their looks of love, 

The heart, now milder than the milk they draw! 
In vain—their little tears fhall not avail ! 
Nor Innocence—their coat of mail! 


And fee, where feeble Age extends 
His nervelefs arm! to ward th’ impending blow ; 
He vainly tries! th’ impending blow defcends ! 
Subdu’d he falls beneath th’ infulting foe ! 
Alas! life’s evening hop’d a brighter clofe! ; 
Not thefe the promifes that nature gave! 
He fondly thought, with glory to repofe 
Belov’d and honour’d in the peaceful grave. 
His grave, alas! the vulture fhall fupply ; | 
Bleach’d by the parching winds his bones unbury’d lie! 


Yet Beauty meets a milder doom— 
Yet female weaknefs bends the ftubborn foul— 
In vain, or fex fhall plead, or beauty bloom: 
Their furious pafiions feel no foft controul. 
Perchance e’en now, in yon fequefter’d bower 
Some maid fhall liften to her lover’s voice, 
In thought anticipate the golden hour, - 
When holy rites fhall fanétify her choice. 
Vows of long love the breathes, with fondeft breath! 
Ah! foon to cancel all thofe vows in death! 


E’en 
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E’en now fhe hears the ambuth'd foe: 

What found, fhe ftarting cries, pervades my ear? 
In yonder moonlight glade it lingers flow— 

No foe infidious furely lurking near! 


7 Sufpeét, the youth replies, no bafe defign ; 


Our fafe retreat what prying foe fhall find? 
?T was but the whifper of the murmuring pine, 
Or diftant waters founding in the wind. 
Her fears remov'd, he thinks no danger nigh, 
And reads freth tranfports in her fmiling eye. 


Alas !. that eye fhall fmile no more! 
No more that lovely cheek with beauty glow! 
In graceful negligence no more fhall flow 
Thofe waving ringlets ftiff with clotted gore! 
The wolves of war now rend that flowing hair! 
Impending o’er their agonizing prize, 
With gnafhing unrelenting fangs they tear 
The horrid trophy of their victories ! 
This fees the youth, expiring as he lies, 
With aggrava:ed horror fees and dies! 


His laft ftanza except one, is a fevere but juft reproof of the 
fhocking practice of praying for fuccefs in the bufinefs of de- 
ftroying our fellow-creatures : 


Ah! furely dead to human woe 

Their iron hearts, that deeds like thefe approve ! 
All future Hope they furely muft forego, 

Nor fear a vindicating Power above ! 

And yet—to Heaven they bow the fuppliant knee, 
And breathe the forma! prayer with lips defiled ; 
And yet—they lift their blood-itain’d hands to Thee, 

To Thee, meek Saviour, merciful and mild ! 
And yet—to Thee thofe hands they pare to fhew! 
To Thee, who did’ft coumanp affection to the foe ! 


The precatory ftyle is beautifully refumed in the conclufion; 


Man’s guardian friend! at Pity’s call 

Once more thy fpirit in their hearts renew ; 
And, O may Heaven, whofe mercy ftoops toall, 

Their crimes forgive !—they know not what they do! 
In rival breafts awake thy law of Love! 

From Thee all human hope, all comfort fprings ! 
The mutual wound’s keen anguifh to remove, 

Arife once more with healing on thy wings! 
So may each doubt diffolve, all Difcord ceafe, 
And kindred nations bow before rue Prince OF PEACE. 


This performance is one of the few in which a fpirit of piety 
and a fpirit of poetry are united. ‘The Reader muft have ob- 
ferved that the ftanza is moftly conftruéted of heroic lines, 
with tetraftich and couplet rhyme: this ftru€ture is perhaps 
better adapted to the dignity of the greater ode, than one con- 
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fing of lighter and fhorter meafures. It pleafed in fome of. 


g’s odes, and it pleafes in the prefent inftance. 
ee piece in this agreeable affemblage, entitled, an 
Elegy in Memory of a Lady, appeared in print feveral years 
avo, under the title of CoNSTANTIA, and was mentioned in 
Reviews vol. xxxix. The fubject of this elegant tribute 
of grief and friendfhip was the firft lady of the late ingenious 
Dr. Langhorne: a gentleman whofe death will be Jong lamented 
by his friends, and will prove a confiderable lofs to the lovers 
of literature. “Ihe remainder of this collection confifts of Twa 
Elegies, a Hymn to Patience, Four Odes, and Two Sonnets. 

*,* Report, on good authority, (we believe) has given the 
ms in this collecétion,to the Rev. Mr. Cartwright, Author 
of that excellent performance, entitled, ARMINE AND ELvIRA, 





a Legendary Tale: fee Monthly Review, vol. xlv. p. 103. Seott . 


— 


Art. XI. Loncini omnia que extant, Grace & Latine. Recenfuit No- 
tafque fuas atque Animadverfiones adjecit Johannes Toupius. Acce- 
dunt Emendationes Davidis Ruynkenij. 410. 108. Boards; 8v0. 

LP. gs. 6d. ditto; and Sm. P. 8vo. 4s. ditto. Oxford printed, 
and fold by Elmfly in London, . 1778. 


EFINEMENT in learning, like cultivation of manners, is 

apt to degenerate into effeminacy and diffipation: the ftu- 
dent grows wanton on the improvement of others; and is un- 
grateful enough to overlook, nay fometimes to defpife, the labour 
of thofe who have cleared the paths of fcience, and made them 
eafy and delightful. This, we are afraid, is too much the cafe 
with the profeflors of learning in our times: it feems their ut- 
moft ambition to be efteemed men of polite and elegant tafte; 
and it is no wonder, when labour is fuppofed ufelefs, that the 
mind, unaccuftomed to fevere and fundamental ftudies, fhould 
fink into trifles, and vainly imagine itfelf poffefled of what ap- 
pears fo eafyto attain. Among thofe acquifitions which re- 
quire manly application, and which tend to give ftrength and 
confidence to the mind, we rank the accurate knowledge of 
words, which is indeed the bafis of ail other improvements 
This ftudy feems to have undergone a very uncommon fate. It 
has been railed at by the idle, rejected by the polite, and ridi- 
culed by the witty. We are told indeed, what, if true, muft 
for ever deftroy its credit; that it is both dui/ and ufelefs. To 
the firft we fhall bring our anfwer from facts, and obferve, that 


it has employed the pens of the firft heroes in the republic of 


letters, Who is ignorant of the names of Scaliger, Erafmus, 
Clarke, Bentley, and Le Clere ? Thefe writers, it may be faid, 
ave explained words as connected in compofition, and have 
lupplied food to the imagination by reftoring beauties which 
were loft, and reviving Colours which time had obfcured; but 
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what excufe can be offered for the barrennefs of thofe who have 
confumed much time and: Jabour in picking up fingle words 
and piling them in a vaft heap?—What pardon can be expedted : 
for Diétionary-makers ?—Milton muft be deemed, by our ob. 
jeGtors, little better than a dull drudge; and Johnfon, with alj 
his genius and learning, muft dwindle into a laborious Idler,— 
It would be endlefs to produce great men among the moderns, 
who have been ornaments of human nature, as well as of this 
ftudy ; and among the ancients we fhall be contented with the 
teftimony of Quintilian, who, with more than ufual fire and 
{pirit, interrogates certain cavillers like ours: ** An ideo minor 
eft Marcus Tullius orator, quod idem artis hujus diligentiffimus 
fuit; & in filio (ut in epiftolis apparet) ufquequaque afper 
ue exactor ? Aut vim Caii Czfaris fregerunt editi de anas 
hs ogi libri? Aut ideo minus Meffala nitidus,” (elegant) * guia 
quofdam totos libellos non de verbis modo fingulis fed etiam lit- 
teris dedit ?” Quint. Inftit. Orat. lib. 1. cap. 7. 

Let none hereafter call that dull which Tully, Cefer, and 
Meffala have thought worthy their ftudy and attention. But 
ehourh of authorities. 

Our objectors ftill cry that it is w/ele/s. Need we anfwer, if 
any Jearning is ufeful, that furely cannot be without advantage 
on which all knowledge is built. What? Are they of no fer- 
vice to mankind who have brought to light, refined, and ex- 
plained, thofe ancient models, from whom genius has caught 
hre, and patriotifm ardour? Is it then of no importance to the 

mx world that the thoughts of Tully and Tacitus, the fine poetry 
of Virgil, the neat elegance of Horace, fhould be exhibited as 
far as poffible genuine and unmixed? Is it of no advantage that 
the oracle of heaven fhould be purified from the corruptions of 
time, and ignorance, and the mifreprefentations of bigotry ? The 
days of infallibility, we thank God, are now over. We hear 
no more of divine infpirations and fpiritual workings. All 
know that the New Teftament is delivered down with the fame 
difadvantages as other ancient writings. No miracle has been 
difplayed to preferve it. It depends therefore intirely on a nice 
and eritical knowledge of words to interpret and inveftigate 
what Chrift has commanded; and many of thofe monftrous 
perverfions of fcripture, which fix fo deep a ftain on theshiftory 
of human nature, derive their origin from the moft grofs igno- 
rance in the language and phrafeology of the apoftles, and are 
nothing but the crude effufions of unlettered fuperftition. Let 
any Chriftian but reflegt a moment on this, and let him blefs 
the days when Clarke, Wet/lein, and Erafmus confidered the New 
Teftament as critics, not for fyftems but for fenfe. It may be 
obferved here, that if learned men, in thofe dark ages, have 


been abfurd in their opinions, caufes ftill more deplorable than 
ignorance 
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jgnorance have influenced them. ‘Tvhofe caufes are now hap- 
pily removed. We obey not now the edicts of the Pope. We 
are allowed to think, and want nothing but manly learning and 
ftudy to think right. But while we recommend verbal know- 
ledge, we do not mean that all men fhould wafte their ftrength 
jn poring over words and fyllables; for the part of difcovery and 
inveftigation happens but to few. It will be fufficient for the 
purpofes of general ftudy, if they ftore up what others have dee 
livered; and Jet them remember that they enjoy, in a few hours, 
the fruits of many painful days and many fleeplefs nights ; nor 
refufe the tribute of gratitude and reverence, when they confi- 
der (what muft of neceffity happen from the limited faculties 
of mar) that their knowledge ¢an be purchafed at no lefs a price 
than the facrifice of a whole life wafted in their fervice. We 
have detained our Readers, perhaps, too Jong on this fubject ; 
yet we would remind them that it is the chief objeét of our 
plan to recommend as well as to give an account of what re- 
lates to learning. —We therefore were willing to obviate certain 
objections againft a ftudy highly rational, and which deferves 
the moft attentive confideration in the prefent improved ftate of 
Jetters. We were led into thefe remarks upon a review of the 
work now before us, in which we have an excellent fpecimen 
of verbal criticifm, for which the learned world is indebted to 
the labour and accuracy of Mr. Toup, who-has given us a full 
proof of his great erudition, by reftoring the trué reading of 
Longinus. This rhetorician, as every body knows, is full of 
corruptions and defects; and it is no fmal] addition to the glory 
of Longinus that he has, at laft, met with a critic who will do 
all for him which learning and fagacity can do: Si Pergama 
dextra defendi poffent, Fc. Fc. He has been affifted with new 
copies and manufcripts, of which his own abilities have made 
good ufe. He has, very properly, likewife called to his aid wri- 
ters which Longinus feems to have ftudied with peculiar care, 
Quintilian—Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus—Plutarch.—We have 
Pearce’s tranflation unaltered ; not that Mr. Toup was fully fa- 
tisfied with any tranflation, but he complied with the general 
cuftom, which, in all cafes, is fupreme. Where Dr. Pearce 
feems to have gone widely from the fenfe of the Author, he has 
remarked it in his notes. There is prefixed to this edition a 
Differtation on the Life and Writings of Longinus, compiled 
with great care and intelligence by the learned Schardam.—We 
will not trouble our Readers with any extracts from this part of 
the work, as the life of Longinus is well known ; and our Au- 
thor has rather confirmed received faéts, by many new authori- 
ties, than added to the number. ‘To make this work ftill more 
complete the celebrated Rubnkenius has adorned it with notes 
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and emendations ; which difplay that extent of reading in the 
Greek language for which he is fo juftly famed. 

It would be endlefs, and indeed it is inconfiftent with our 
plan to produce paflages in which Longinus has either been re. 
ftored or elucidated: we cannot, however, refrain from gratify. 
ing the learned reader with an inftance or two.—The famous 
remains of fome old tragedian, in the fecond feétion of Longi- 
nus, which has been the fubjeét of fo much conjedture, is, ae 
laft, difcovered to be a fragment of AZ{chylus, from a manu. 
fcript of Fobannes Siceliota on Hermogenes. It is a fpeech which 
Boreas is fuppofed to roar out when refufed Orythia, The 
Reader ought not to wonder if the language of fuch a bluftering 
lover, painted in rage by Aifchylus, be uncommonly inflated ; 
and if it fhould {well into what eo calls °° rape rparyude,” 
or into the ab/urd. We think no fingle commentator has given 
fully the true fenfe, but that all have fupplied ufeful hints, 
Take the whole paflage, as, in our opinion, it ought to be 
read : 

Kas xapesvs TX WOL MaXIsoV TEARS. 

Es yap ray essxrpov oorces prover, 

Miav wapespas wArexlavny ry E1ncppoov 

Lreynv wupwow nas xalavIpanwroucs, 

Nouv 0 xexpatya: mw royevvascy werG 5 
The tranflation of which is: ‘* Let them reprefs the fpiry 
beams of the chimney: for if I fhould fpy but a fpark, I will 
wind this fingle curl into a torrent of flame.—lI will fire the 
houfe, and burn it to afhes! Have not | roar’d out now a lofty 
ftrain £” 

Ridiculous as this may feem to an Englifh ear, it is the fenfe, 
and, as we think, the very fpirit of the original, which perhaps might 
appear equally abfurd to the Grecian tafte.—We read Kas xayuvs 
with Pearce, who follows all the editions and manufcripts. We 
read wovav, not oro, as Mufgrave. Esizyay is applied to fire 
or fparks, tor the reafon which Ruhnkenius gives. Plutarch 
has ‘* [Iup esixpov.” Mr. Toup indeed underftands by it the 
perfon appointed to watch Orythia; but this fenfe is quite fo- 
reign to the fentiment of the paflage. Upon the word pas, 
Ruhnkenius afks, ‘* Cur unam potius quam plures? Lege Bia.” 
The reafon is plain from our tranflation. It adds much to the 
{pirit to make an interrogation at the laft line. It is highly na- 
tural that fuch a character as Boreas fhould exult in his own 
founding pompous language, and in the wantonnefs of boaftin 
rage demand the applaufes of others. But this-we offer to th 
confideration of the learned, declaring with Mr. Toup, “ De 
his quifquiliis nihil certi.”’—-We fhall propofe an emendation 
of our own on a paflage in the 30th fe&ion, which Mr. Fours 
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if be thinks it deferving, may infert in his next edition. Lone 
inus, {peaking of the great importance of fignificant words, 
fays, © Os pat) Towov 7 Tov xupiav xo pe yarompemav ovoeclop 
exroyn Bavmasws ayer nour woclonnres Ts¢ ansovlas, xas we rack 
las pulepas, &c. &c. &c. ari 

The intelligent reader will perceive that it is very difficult, 
if not abfolutely abfurd, to apply the words peyed@», xarrAG@y 
wumriverav, BapG, Sc. to ayaruwacs. Wewould, therefore, by a 
flight tran{pofition, read, °° xas orov ss uyny tive Tors TPLY UO by 
WOTED UY AAMATE RAAALSONS Qwvulixnv eviiderca.” Every one muft 
fee the propriety of the emendation. Who is ignorant that 

ood poets, like good fculptors, give life and fpeech to their 
fubjeSts >—One more remark, and we have done. 

Longinus, {peaking of the force of fublimity, fays beautifully, 
“TUG de we xasprog eFevexbevra ta mpaymura dinny ounns 
ravla, diepopnosy xas tnv Te pulopGy evduraOpoav evederkoilo duvapasv.” 

Upon this place Dr. Pearce makes a very ingenious remark, 
according to the opinion of that ‘ true prieft of the Mufes,” 
Smith. That our Readers may be more fenfible of the inge~ 
nuity of the remark, they fhall have it through the improved 
medium of Smith’s tranflation: ‘* It is not eafy to determine 
whether the precepts of Longinus, or his example, be moft to 
be obferved and followed in the courfe of this work, fince his 
fiyle is pofleffed of all the fublimity of his fubject. Accord 
ingly, in this paflage, to exprefs the power of the fublime, he 
has made ufe of his words with all the art and propriety ima- 
ginable. Another writer would have faid dsapope: and evdesxvvlas, 
but this had been too dull and languid. Our Author ufes the 
preterperfect tenfe, the better to exprefs the power and rapidity 
with which fublimity of difcourfe ftrikes the minds of its hearers. 
[t is like lightning, fays our Author, becaufe you can no more 
look upon this, when prefent, than you can upon the flafh of 
that. Befides, the ftru&ture of the words in the clofe of the 
fentence is admirable. They run along, and:are hurried in the 
celerity of fhort vowels: they reprefent to the life the rapid 
motion either of lightning or the fublime.”—To the criticifn» 
of Pearce, and commendation of Smith, we fhall oppofe the 
opinion of a fcholar, and ‘‘ a ripe and good one” too: it ought 
to be tranflated, fays Mr. Toup, with Petrus Paganus, ‘* Res 
omnes fulminis inftar disjicere, & univerfam ftatim oratoris 
vim patefacere folet.” Here we fee all the ingenuity of the re- 
mark vanifhes at once. (Can any one who even affects learning, 
be ignorant that the firft aorift ought frequently to be tranflated 
by foleo? The fenfe of Pearce is quite foreign from the nature 
of the Greek language. Ic is from obfervations of this kind, 
ignorant and trifling as they are, that a commentator is ranked 
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among the number of e/egant editors ; while the manly criticifms 
of a fcholar, who endeavours to inform his readers, are defpifed 
as the ta/ffelefs labours of plodding dulnefs. We would have 
men elegant, but firft let them be earned. 

We cannot difmifs this edition of Longinus, without congra- 
tulating the world on fo valuable an acquifition, recommend. 
ing, at the fame time, verbal knowledge, as the fureft defence 
againft the incurfions of barbarifm, and the abfurdities of priefts, 

We will conclude this Article with a few remarks on the ftyle 
and fentiments of Longinus. His diction, like that of other rhe- 
toricians, who flourifhed in the later ages, is loaded, and confe« 
quently obfcure. The Greek language is better adapted than an 
other to exprefs the ideas of the mind with richnefs and fulnefs, 
This excellence has been abufed by the rhetoricians, and they 
’ have laboured, by {trained and unnatural combinations, to add 
ftrength to ftrength, and to accumulate abundance on abun 
dance. The confequence is, that all the nerve and natural 
vigour of the language has been crufhed under a weight of in- 
cumbrances, as the might of ancient warriors under coats of 
mail. The language of Longinus is full of metaphors, and 
thofe are generally broken and disjointed. But here fhould be 
offered an excufe, which may, with peculiar propriety, be ap- 
plied to the writers in the decline of learning, that metaphors, 
when they become common, ceafe to be confidered as meta- 
phors, and that the ftrange confufion of ftyle, which we fo 
much wonder at in Longinus, is nothing but the ordinary lan- 
guage of his own times, heightened by a ttudied imitation of the 
fublimity of the more ancient writers. Of the fentiment and 
matter of Longinus, we may obferve, that he makes but few 
general remarks, and thofe commonly borrowed from writers 
before him, as Mr. Toup has fufficiently fhewn. His aim is 
not to inform the judgment, to lead us into the ‘penetralia, as 
Quintilian terms it, of his art; neither is it to engage our ad- 
miration in favour of his authors, but of himfelf. He feems 
to praife many paflages, only becaufe they will admit fome 
quaint fancy of his own, or fome. higher improvement, tacitly 
difplaying, at the fame time, the greatnefs of his own powers, 
which are able to * paint the lily, and throw a perfume on the 
violet.” He takes notice that Homer has faid /ublimely of Dif- 
cord, that her ** head is fixed in the heaven, and her feet upon 
the earth ;” only becaufe he himfelf can, ashe imagines, im- 
prove the thought, and more fublimely apply it to the genius of 
Homer. | 
: Longinus is not more reprehenfible for the quaintnefs of his 
panegyric than for the feverity of his cenfure. Throughout his 
whole performance the admired name of Euripides is — 
‘ 5 wit 
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with too little refpeét ; and his opinion cn this fubject is op- 
pofed by the general voice of antiquity. In the brighteft period 
of Grecian literature, Euripides carried off the palm of drama- 
tic compofition; nor was the fame of his inimitable produc- 
tions confined to his own age, or to his native country, Ata 
very diftant period the grave fober-minded Plutarch warms at 
the flame of this divine pvet, and breaks out in the exact num- 
bers, and with all the vigour of iambic, 

Tis yap espnue tng ExvTe marpidos 
) Eyxwusoy torrov osov Evpsridns. 
The well known treatment of the Athenian prifoners in Sicily, 
isa monument to the glory of Euripides, of which no other 
poet can boait. In the cruel war carried on between the Athe- 
nians and Syracufans, the refentment of the contending parties 
was embittered by every circumftance that can exafperate hof- 
tility, and render it incurable. The Athenian fleet fuffered a 
fatal difafter in the harbour of Syracufe, by which the greateft 
part of their feamen fell into the hands of the enemy. The 
public aflembly of the Syracufans immediately condemned thefe 
unfortunate prifoners to a cruel and igneminious death: but 
from this general doom they excepted thofe, and thofe only, 
who could repeat any verfes of Euripides. Thefe they kindly 
received into their houfes, treated with all the honourable dif- 
tin¢tions of ancient hofpitality, and, after learning from them 
the moft admired paflages of their favourite poet, they reftored 
them to their native city in triumph. Yet to Longinus, Euri- 
pides 2ppears a man of an ordinary genius, and @ poet rather in 
found than in Jenfe*. 

Longinus affects great indignation at a phrafe in Herodotus, 
which we think not only unexceptionable, but very natural and 
exprefive. Inthe beginning of his fifth book, the Father of 
Hiftory gives an account of a Perfian embafly into Macedon. 
The ambaffadors were treated with every mark of attention, and 
invited to a magnificent entertainment, at which the greateft 
beauties of the court of Amyntas were prefent. Such, how- 
ever, was the rude feverity of Macedonian manners, that the la~ 
dies were not blended promifcuoufly with the other guefts, but 
placed at a great diftance, and in a feparate body. This was 
not agreeable either to the cuftoms or to the tafte of the Per- 
fians. They could not get a full view of the Macedonian wo- 
men after ftraining their fight; and the faint glimpfe, which 
the remote diftance afforded, tended rather to excite than to 
gratify curiofity. The Perfian ambafladors therefore requefted 
Amyntas that his fair fubje&ts might be brought nearer, obferv- 
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ing that, in their prefent fituation, thefe beautiful women were 
torments to the eyes, adrryndovas ‘opIaruev. Upon this expreffion 
Longinus obferves, as fome excufe for Herodotus, that he has 
put it in the mouth of adrunken barbarian ; and adds, with the 
ftern haughtinefs of criticifm, ‘* but he ought not, in the lan. 
guage of fuch a perfonage to have given to all pofterity an in. 
delible mark of his littlenefs of foul. Is it the foul of He. 
redotus that is little, or is it the foul of Longinus that is over. 
grown, {wollen, and gigantic ? 

We fhall mention, with peculiar pleafure, another example 
of the feverity of our critic, becaufé it gives us an opportunity 
to juftify the character of an ancient writer, which, though ex. 
ceedingly admired at Athens, in the age of Socrates, and 
equally admired at Rome in that of Cicero, has not, till very 
lately, met with due regard in modern times, Longinus (feét, 

8.) afferts, *¢ that Ifocrates, in his panegyric, {peaks like a 
child.” The fubjeét of that difcourfe is to prove, that Greece 
has received more good offices from the Athenians than from 
the Lacedemonians. But on entering upon this topic, he fays, 
‘** that eloquence can reprefent the fame objects under many 
different terms, and at pleafure leffen or enlarge them.” Is it 
thus, therefore, Ifecrates, might the audience exclaim, that you 
are to deceive us concerning the refpective prctenfions of the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians? For the encomium which you 
beftow on eloquence may be confidered as an admoniticn not to 
give credit to your difcourfe.” The impropriety of this farcaftic 
obfervation, which has been adopted by the Archbifhop of Cam- 
bray, and other French critics (Sce Lettres @ 1 Academie Fran- 
coife) will evidentiy appear, by confidering the whole paffage 
in liocrates; which, as it is fhort, we fha!] tranfcribe from the 
Englith tranflation: *¢ Many pretended fophifts, I know, have 
already exhorted you to lay afide your private differences, and 
to dec)are war againft the barbarians. I purpofe once more to 
addrefs you on the fame important topic, hoping to treat it ina 
manner fo different from that in which it has been hitherto 
handled, that the fubject will yet appear new and unoccupied ; 
and thofe furely are the nobleft felds of eloquence, which, by 
their vaftnefs. and extent, afford an opportunity to difplay the 
utmoft abilities of the fpeaker, and which, if properly cultivated, 
may promote the higheit intereft of his hearers, Fhe fubjet, 
which I have chofen, unites thefe advantages, and is, befides, 
particularly feafonable at the prefent jun@ure; for our affairs: 
ftill continue in the fame unhappy condition, becaufe thofe who 
undertook to retrieve them, have proved unequal to fo arduous 
atafk: Why fhould I, then, decline any labour or exertion by 


which Greece may be healed of her prefent wounds, delivered 
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from her inteftine divifions, and faved from thofe final calami- 
ties which threaten to overwhelm her ? Though I make ufe of 
the fame materials which my prececeffors have already employed, 
my obfervations fhall have nothing in common with theirs ; for 
eloquence can reprefent the fame objects under many different 
forms, and, at pleafure, leflen and enlarge them.” ‘Thofe parts 
which appeared moft bright, the orator can throw into the fhade ; 
to thofe which were faint or obfcure, he can give brilliancy and 
colour: he can exhibit what is new in a venerable ancient garb ; 
and adorn what is ancient with a!l the graces of novelty.” 

We acknowledge that Ifocrates here fpeaks of himfelf in a 
manner that muft offend the refined artificial: modefty of modern 
times; but he is juftified by the general practice of ancient wri- 
ters, who had not yet learned the art of difguifing, with ftudied 
politenefs, the fenfe of their own importance. ‘The queftion, 
however, is to decide, not concerning the vanity of Ifocrates, 
but concerning his eloquence ; and we appeal to the candour of 
dur Readers, whether the encomiums, which he here beftows 
on the art of compofition, feem introduced, as Longinus aflerts, 
on purpofe to admonifh his hearers not to believe his difcourfe, 
or whether thefe encomiums are not evidently defigned to 
awaken the reluctant attention of his audience to a fubject on 
which they had been often addreffed, but always unfuccefsfully. 
The criticifm of Longinus appears, at firft fight, fevere and 
unjuft ; but to thofe who examine the paflage of Ifocrates with 
attention, the obfervation made upon it by our critic will ap- 
pear to be abfurd. It is abfolutely impoffible the audience 
fhould exclaim, ** Is it thus, Ifocrates, that you are to deceive 
us concerning the refpective pretenfions of the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians ? ‘‘ For Ifocrates has not as yet faid a fingle word 
about thefe pretenfions ; nor does he propofe them, as Longinus 
afferts, for the fubje& of his difcourfe,” 

Loniginus (feé. 13.) praifes thofe who have imitated the an- 
cients, and compares them to young combatants who enter the 
lifts againft famous veterans, in which contcft ’tis glorious even 
t0 be conquered. In this light Loiginus fought to be confi- 
dered ; though none of the commentators, as far as we know, 
have taken notice of it. He takes the field (to carry on his 
own comparifon) againft all antiquity, affects the large ftride, and 
fublime gait, of the great heroes of old, with all the confidence 
of certain victory. What can be loft, he cries, when monarchs 
are the convbatants ? Noble as this.man appears'to the blindnefs 
of prefumption, it muft feem far otherwife tothe fpeétators of 
the conteft. How completely ridiculous is it for the dwarfs of 
modern times to ape the ftalk of ancient giants: and many of 
thofe who would fuftain no unequal and difhonourable conteft 
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with Dares,.Epeus, and Euryalus, would be juftly expofed to 
contempt, fhould they prefume to throw the gauntlet with Cad. 


mus and Hercules, Eryx, and Entellus. But to drop the. 


comparifon : our opinion of Longinus is, that when he at. 
tempts to improve upon the ancients, he draws himfelf into a 
very unfavourable point of view, and finks in the approbation 
of his readers. We muft obferve, too, that the commentary of 


this rhetorician cannot, with any propriety of language, be. 


{tiled a work of criticifm in the fame fenfe in which we apply 
that word to the writings of Ariftotle, Horace, Dryden, Boileau, 
and Pope. It may be called a florid declamation on the beau- 
ties and faults of the ancients, abcunding with all the pride of 
felf-applauding panegyric, and the laboured vehemence of rhe- 
torical indignation. Thefe, we apprehend, are the faults of 
Longinus. His excelJencies are many and great. He is adorned 
with extenfive learning, and variety of knowledge. His genius 
is warm and vigorous, rich and lofty ; and he fometimes attains 
the true fublime. The comparifon of the declining faculties of 
Homer to the fetting fun, is well imagined, and finely exprefled, 
and that of the beautiful extravagancies of the Odyffey to the 
* dreams of Jove,” is perhaps one of the moft happy and 
grand conceptions of antiquity. In fhort, though we confider 
Longinus as a great man, yet we cannot efteem him as the 
prince and flower of critics; and we are unwilling to rank him 
With fuch illuffrious names as Ariftotle and Dionyfius of Hali- 
carnaflus, or even with the learned and judicious critics who 
adorn the prefent age. ‘Take his character in his own words, 
which he defigned for the portrait of Timzus: 

6 @aleps de, wy esrromev (Agpyw de te Vuxpse) manons—avnp lo 
fee AAG inavGy xas rey Aoywy EVOTE weyedG@, xx apopG, o- 
Aviswp, emivonlixGy wAny wAAClpswy ev EASyHlinwlalGp apaplnualwrs 
averaicnG de idiwy' umo de epwiG te Eevayvonoess oes ively 
modrauis extrininy sis +o masdapiwd:sxlov, Altero vero eorum, de 
quibus mentionem fecimus (dico autem frigido) plenus eft—vir 
in aliis fatis peritus virtutibus fcribendi, & nonnunquam in 
fublimitate fcriptorum, non fterilis, eruditus, fenfibus abun- 
dans, fed maximus alienorum vitiorum infeétator ad fua vero 
non attendens quique prez ftudio femper concipiendi novos & 
peregrinos fenfus {zpe incidit in id quod maxime puerile eft.” 
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ant. Xi. A Philofophical Inguiry into the Caufe of Animal Heat ¢ 

With incidental Obfervations on feveral phyfiological and chemi- 

cal Queftions, connected with the Subject. ByP.D Leflie,M.D. 

gvo. 6s. Crowder, &c. London. Gordon, &c, Edinburgh.. 

1773. 

SCARCELY any thing in the animal ceconomy has more 
\ excited the attention and inquiry of philofophers than the 
caufe of vital heat; and from the variety of opinions {till pre-: 
yailing concerning it, we may conclude that their refearches om 
this head have not yet proved in general fatisfactory. ‘There 
can be no doubt, therefore, of the favourable reception of any 
new attempt to illuftrate this fubjeét, on principles deduced 
from that experimental mode of reafoning, which, to the cre- 
dit of modern philofophy, is the only kind of inveftigation at. 
prefent thought worthy of regard. Whatever be the degree of 
conviction produéed by the inquiry before us, we do not in the 
Jeaft queftion that it will be univerfally allowed the merit of 

reat ingenuity, and that many of the obfervations it contains 
will be thought no lefs valuable than original. 

The Author informs us in his Introduétion, that the fubftance 
of this work was publifhed in an inaugural thefis at Edinburgh 
in 17755 and that the perfuafions of fome ingenious phyfiolo- 
gifts have induced him to give it more at large, in its prefent 
form. 

_He begins with fome general obfervations on animal heat; 
and then proceeds to a particular account of the phenomena at- 
tending it. ‘Thefe he treats of in four fections: in the firft of 
which he fhews that the latitude in the temperature of animals 
is confiderable , in the fecond, that the uniformity in the tempera- 
ture of animals is remarkable; in the third, he confiders the con- 
nexton between the ftate of refptration, the colour of the blood, and 
the degree of heat in animals; and in the fourth, the connexion be- 
tween the fiate of circulation and the degree of heat in animals. 

The Author’s third chapter prefents us with a view of the 
prevailing opinions on the caufe of animal heat. Mott of thefe, he 
obferves, may be referred to one or other of the three general 
caufes of heat, mixture, fermentation, and mechanical means. 
The notion of an effervefcence occafioned by chemical mixture 
producing heat in the animal body, which was that of Van 
Helmont, Sylvius, and others, is juftly reckoned by our Author 
too chimerical to need much refutation. That fermentation is 
not the agent in this operation is proved, by remarking that the 
putrefactive fermentation (the only fpecies which can with pro- 
bability be fuppofed to take place in the body) has been found, 
by accurate experiments, to produce no heat at all; as, indeed, ° 
iS Very apparent in a dead body, which cgntinues cold, though 
Funning ever fo fafé into putridity. The mechanical generation 
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of heat, by means of friCtion, which has with the greateft play. 
libility been infifted on by feveral modern phyfiologifts, is thewn 
not to be applicable to the animal body, from the unaptnefs of 
its folids and fluids to produce fuch a degree of attrition ag js 
found neceffary in other cafes to occafion heat. A fhort fe@ion 
is next beftowed on Dr. Cullen’s folution of this queftion ; if 
indeed, that can be called a folution, which is only a reference 
to fome occult principle of the animal ceconomy, not analo- 

us to any thing known. The vital principle, according to 
this celebrated Profeflor, may have fuch a peculiar power, that 
where it is different, different degrees of heat may be generated, 
though the velocity of the blood be the fame. But, as Dr, 
Leflie remarks, to fay that the principle of life can generate 
heat or cold, independent of chemical or mechanical means, js 
contrary to experience, and feems in itfelf abfurd.” The lat 
theory examined by our Author is that of Dr. Black ; who fup- 


_pofes, that animal heat is all generated in the Jungs, by the 


action of the air on the principle of inflammability, and is 
thence diffufed over the reft of the body by means of the cir- 
culations Several arguments are adduced againft the truth of 
this ingenious hypothefis, which is fhewn to be repugnant to 
the known laws of the animal machine. 

Dr, Leflie next proceeds to Jay down his own idea on the fub- 
ject. This is, * that the fubtle principle, by chemitts termed 
prlogiftin, which enters into the compofition of natural bodies, is, 
in confequence of the action of the vafcular fyftem, gradually 
evolved throughout every part of the anima! machine, and that, 
during this evolution, heat is generated.’ This opinion, he 
fays, was firft explicitly delivered by Dr. Duncan of Edinburgh; 
but that fomewhat very near it is to be found in Dr. Franklin’s 
works, and ina paper of Dr. Mortimer’s in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions. He endeavours to eftaulifh it by the following 
well-conneéted chain of argumentation. ft, That the blood 
contains phlogifton: 2d, That the aétion of the blood-veflels 
evolves phlogifton : 3d, That the evolution of phlogifton is at- 
tended with heat: 4th, That the heat thus generated is fuffi- 
cient to account for the heat of living animals: 5th, That the 
moft ftriking phenomena of animal heat evince the truth of 
thefe propofitions. 

That the blood contains phlogifton, is readily proved by the 
confent of all modern chemitts,; who make this principle a com- 


_ ponent part of every animal matter; and particularly by a deci- 


five experiment of Dr. Prieftley’s, who found that pieces of the 
cfaflamentum of fheep’s blood, put into dephlogifticated aif, 
imparted fo much phlogifton to it as to render it unfit for refpi- 
ratron. 
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That the action of the blood-veffels evolves phlogifton, -is a 
fition fcarcely capable of demonftration, and with refpeét 
to which, therefore, we muft be contented with probable ar- 
ments drawn from concurring faéts. Thofe which our 
Author principally dwells on are, © That phlogifton is the 
chief ingredient in all alimentary fubftances; that a chemical 
analyfis evinces its prefence in the blood; that it is the principle 
of tafte and colouring matter in the bile ; that the chyle, after 
being for a fhort time fubjected to the action of the veflels, be- 
comes of a deep red colour; and that the halitus, which efcapes 
from blood newly drawn, and the vapour flying off from every 
part of the body, confift chiefly of the principle of inflamma- 
bility.’ 

In proceeding to fhew that the evolution of phlogifton is 
attended with heat, the writer takes a very extenfive view of 
his fubje&t, difcuffing the mechanical and chemical dodtrines of 
fire, and endeavouring to reconcile them with each other. He 
attempts to prove that phlogifton is the caufe of concretion, and 
that in every procefs of refolution there is an efcape of this 
principle. He treats on the identity of the phlogiftic fluid 
and the electric, the matter of light, and the ether of Newton. 
He fhews, that in the feveral ways of exciting heat, by ignition, 
fermentation, and chemical mixture, phiogifton is evolved, and 
its evolution is the probable caufe of the heat. This is a long 
and curious chapter, and evinces an intimate acquaintance with 
fome of the abftrufeft parts of natural philofophy. 

The chief argument adduced to evince that the heat gene- 
rated by the evolution of phlogifton from the blood is the fole 
caufe of animal heat, is derived from the fimplicity obfervable 
in the laws of Nature, who is never found to employ more 
agents than are neceflary to effect her purpofes. “That the agi- 
tation and compreflien the blood undergoes in the veflels would 
promote the developement of its phlogiften, by caufing an in- 
teftine motion in its conftituent parts, is rendered probable by 
analogous facts. In this chapter the Author declares his belief, 
that phlogifton is the chief pabulum of. animal life, and the 
grand principle of mufcular motion, as well as the only fource 
of vital heat. 

In the concluding chapter it is attempted to be fhewn, that 


the moft ftriking phenomena of animal heat evince the ‘ruth 


of the theory propofed. Here, the Author firft treats of the 
connexion of animal heat with the ftate of motion in the fan- 
guiferous fyftem ; and obviates fome objections to his doctrine 
which might arife from obferving that quicknefs of pulfe is not 
always attended with increafe of heat. He then difcuffes that 
difficult fubjeét, the ftability of animal heat; and here, being 
obliged not to admit any power of creating cold refident in the 
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animal machine, which fome late philofophers have attempted 
to eftablith, he canvaffes, at fome length, the extraordinary ex. 
periments which have been publifhed, relative to the power of 
fupporting degrees of heat vaftly fuperior to that of the human 
body. He points out, with the jufteft criticifm (as we think), 
feveral fallacies in the deduétions drawn from thefe celebrated 
experiments; which chiefly turn upen not having taken into 
confideration the different time required by different bodies to 
rife to their temperature, the different degrees of heat they are 
capable of imbibing, and the difference in bulk of the maffes 
which were expofed to the fame heat. His cwn folution of the 
ftability of animal heat in various temperatures is, that in the 
hot, a balance is preferved by the cooling effects of evaporation; 
and. in the cofd, by the tonic and ftimulant effects of cold air 
on the animal fibres. Laftly, he bricfly explains on his prin- 
ciples the connection between the degree of animal heat, the 
ftate of refpiration, and the colour of the blood. 

Thus have we given a concife view of the general doétrine 
and method of proof in this very ingenious work ; the great va- 
riety of matter in which, however, renders a complete analyfis 
fcarcely practicable within the bounds we prefcribe to ourfelves, 
This, befide, is the lefs neceflary,.as we imagine few of our 
philofophical readers will be fatisfied without a perufal of the 
work itfelf. Whether or no fuch a perufa] will produce a full 
conviction of the main doctrine attempted to be eftablifhed in 
jt, we cannot determine; but we will venture to pronounce, 
that it cannot fail of infpiring a very favourable idea of the 
{cientific and literary abilities of the Writer. A 
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(By our CORRESPONDENTS.) 
HOLLAN D. 


ienriingen op de Tegenwoordige Toeftand van Zaaken, Se. 
i. €. Objervations on the prefent State of Affairs between Eng- 
land and Holland. 1779. ‘This pamphlet, anonymous both 
with refpect to its Author and the place of publication, comes 
to us from the Hague, where, we are told, it was printed fome 
weeks ago. It contains a judicious and candid ftate of the 
points, at prefent conteited between England and Holland, and 
carries, in the elegant fimplicity of its ftyle and manner, evi- 
dent marks of its coming from no ordinary pen. The Author 
fets the perfidious conduct of the French miniftry, and the bold 
iniquity of their American connexions, in a palpable and ftrik- 
ing light, but without either animofity or invective: he fhews 
the Dutch how ungracious, unfriendly, and unjuf it is to ad- 
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here rigorouily to the fourth article of the treaty of 1674 (with 
out attending to fubfequent and more eflential engagements), 
and on the ftrength of it to furnifh France with naval ftores: 
and he demonftrates the prejudice, that muft enfue from hence 
to their own eflential interefts in the iffue of things. His 
language, here, is that of a real friend to two countries, whonr 
religion, liberty, and national charaéter ought to bind together 
inthe mott indifioluble union ; whofe independence can only 
be infured by that union, and whom nothing but the greateit 
jmprudence can engage to prefer temporary and fubaltern 
advantages to a connection that afcertains their moit eflen- 
tial intercfts. A connoiffeur in the Dutch language has: af- 
{ured our Editor, that this pamphlet has all the marks of a 
tranflation from an Englifh original ; adding, that it is fup- 
pofed to have come from the pen of a public minifter of diftin~ 
uifhed merit at the Hague. A decent tone of dignity, that 
runs through the compofition, renders this conjecture probable, 
and the concluding words of the pamphlet confirm it; they 
are as follows—or to the following purpofe: ‘* The treaties 
fubfifting between Great Britain and Holland ftand not in need 
of the intervention of France to explain them. Neither of the 
contracting parties have called in that power as a mediator ; 
and until they do fo, his AZaf Chriftian Majeity has no right to 
meddle in their affairs.—The King of Great Britain loves the 
republic ; efteems its chief; wifhes peace and profperity to its 
fubjects, and ftability and independence to its prefent confti- 
tution: he has always been, and ever will be, ready to main- 
tain that conftitution to the utmoft extent of his engagements, 
and he can do this with a power at leaft equal to theirs who en- 
deavour to undermine it. This virtuous prince can never be 
fufpected of any defign to make an improper ufe of this power: 
he prefers the language of friendfhip to every other mode of 
perfuafion ; but, neverthelefs, it is both the duty and intereft of 
his allies to confider ferioufly the unhappy confequences that 
may follow from facrificing ancient connections to a low 
and tranfitory intereft, or to fudden movements of impatience 
and paffion.—As an Englifhman, a Hollander is dear to me, 
and I fhall willingly liften to his juft compjaints; but if he 
adopts, in this time of war and conteft, the tane, the interefts, 
and the meafures of France, then he cannot juftly blame me, if 
I make no difference between him and my enemy.” Ex ungue 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For M A Y, 1779. 


NAVIGATION. 


Art. 14. The Praétice of Navigation, on a new Plan: by Means 
of a Quadrant of Difference of Latitude and Departure; and ay 
eafy and true Method of bringing Departure into Difference of 
Longitude; and, vice verfa. without the Ufe of a Variety of nauti. 
cal Tables, or any Knowledge in Trigonometry : The Whole cal. 
culated to inftrucét the molt common Capacity in this ufeful Branch 
of Knowledge. By James Rymer, S.R.N. 4to. 58. Evang, 
1778. | 

HIS performance, with its title-page and preface, confifts of 
28 pages of letter-prefs, and a copper-plate, faid to be in 
vented by the Aathor, Mr. James Rymer, Inventions ought cer. 
tainly to be paid for, and fair and candid reports ought to be made 
of them to the Pubiic: but as we find ourfelves rather at a lofs whae 
account to give of this new invention, and apprehending that the 

Author can have no objections to dis own; the candid Reader is 

therefore defired to accept it, verbatim, as follows: 

* If this little treatife has any merit, the world will foon difcover 
it. ff it has zone, it might be uncharitable to treat it with contempt, 
I dedicate its utility to the young and ignorant; and folicit indal- 
gence from men of fcience and genius. Jf I pretended to raife its 
value by depreciating books which contain fyftems of mathematicat 
nayigation, I fhould hold myfelf guilty of irreverence and dif. 
refpect tothe memory of many great and worthy names. 

* Indeed, I fhould do wrong to recommend, much more to extol 
it, any farther than it proved of utility to mydfelf, when the /cheme 
firft occurred tome. At that time I had not the fmallett fyftematical 
knowledge in navigation ; and often wondered at my own ignorance, 
when I reflected on the length of time that I had been at fea. I had 
often heard them talk of difference of latitude and departure, allow- 
ance for lee-way, variation of the compafs, heave of the fea, the 
action of tides and currents, without in the Icait comprehending 
what was meant. All of afudden, one day, at fea, I was determined, 
by fome means. or other, to learn how to work a day’s work, and: 
keep a reckoning. I got a Daily Affifiant, a Mariner’s Compafs, @ 
Robertfon’s Elements, &c. and applied myfelf diligently for about 
two hours—when my head began to ach, and my ideas became con- 
fufed: I put away the books—yauned—f{cratched my temples—went 
to bed—raved—and, the prefent, work is the refult of the dreams of 
that night. -Whoever doubts what I affert, does me an injury: but, 
as I allow of an univerfal toleration of belief and fentiment im all 
trivial matters, I can readily forgive him.’ 

This Author’s account of his work is not of the common caf; 
and our Readers will form what judgment they think proper of it. 
For our own parts, as we with neither to have the extent of our 
faith called in queftion, nor to be laughed at for our credulity, we 


fhall not fay yea or nay to this folemn affeveration, but content 
| ourfelves 
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rfelves with obferving, that if he had mentioned, amongft the 
sesh which deranged his ideas fo dreadfully, Tratte complet de la Na- 
; vigation, par Beugeur, or a later edition of the fame work, under 
the title Nouveau Traite de Navigation, par Bougeur, abrégé par M. 
pAbbé De la Caille, there would not héve been the leaft reafon for 


any one to difpute either the exiftence, the regularity, or diftinét- 


nefs of his midnight vifions, Every one is apt to dream, at night, 

| of what he has feen or read the day before; and therefore, as the 

whole of what this publication contains, plate included, is contained 
in that work, and almoft in the fame order, {uch dreams might then 
have been naturally expected. ie 


Some of our Readers may, perhaps, think it our indifpenfable 
duty to give an opinion of a work, efpecially where fo much money 
is charged for fo little matter: if fo, we may obferve, that it is pofe 
fble that fome may receive benefit from it. The means of percep 
tion, even Of the fame idea, are, in different perfons, as various 
as their faces; and this fcheme may ftrike fome when all other modes 
of infruétion have failed: but we muft declare, for ourfelves, that 
we think the Traverfe-table, as it is ufually called, folves every 
thing much more readily than can be done by the method here re- 
commended ; and, we rap that the generality of perfons will 
think, with more per/picuity alfo. WwW, 

EDICALE. 4 
Art. 15. 4 Differtation on the Teeth and Gums, and the feveral 

Diforders to which they are liable, Sc. Se. By W, Bennett, Sur- 

geon, 1zmo, 18, Harrifon, &c. 1779. : 

Every writer naturally fets out with attempting to imprefs his 
reader with an idea of the great importance of his particular fubjeét ; 
but few whom we have met with go beyond the AGthor before us in 
this refpeét, who affirms, ‘* that one of the moft material duties of a 
perfon, intended for an orator, is that of attending tohis teeth.” This 
isa matter that Cicero and Quintilian feem never to have thought 
of, and may ferve as an additional proof of the fuperior accuracy of 
the moderns above the ancients in confidering a fcientific fubje&. It 
isnot only by his pamphlet, but by a certain Dentilave Tin@ure and 
Dentifrice that Mr. Bennett propofes to aflift his countrymen in this 
very effential point ; the virtues of which we leave to be determined 
by thofe who think fit to give them a trial. A 
Art. 16. The Inflitutions of Medicinal Pathology. By H. D*# ** 

Gaubius, Profeffor of Chemiftry in the Uniyerfity of Leyden, 

Tranflated from the Latin by Charles Erfkine, Surgeon. Svo. 

4s fewed, Edinburgh printed; fold by Cadell, London, 1778. 

We cannot but with that it might eccur to all who engage in the 
bufinefs of tranflation, that, humble and eafy as their tafk is ufually 
accounted, it requires a qualification which is not neceflary in every 
fpecies even of original compofition ; this is, the accurate knowledge 
of two languages. Obvious as this remark may appear, we are cone 
winced, from difagreeable experience, that it is not impertinent now 
and then to remind authors of it. Were it fufficiently attended to, 
We certainly fhould not fee tranflators blundcring round about a 
meaning, in a ftyle neither native nor foreign, and often giving 
neither the fenfe of their author, nor any other, _— 

We 
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_ Weare concerned at being obliged to rank the prefent attem 
among thofe unfortunate products of prefumption and igeorean, 
which can reflect no reputation on its Author, nor afford initrudiog 
to the Reader. The following quotations, which we have — 
without felection, merely by Opening the book at random, wi'] falle 
juftify our cenfure : y 

The learned Gaubius, treating on the Nature of Difeaf, begins 
(fe&t. 35) by defining what is underilood by the fate of body; which 
he makes to comprehend all the defects, exceffes, and changes of 
thofe things in the body, and its parts, which are required for the 
due exercife of the functions. To this he adds, ‘* Nec facile quis 
impedimenta externa huc retulerit, nifi qui ludere in re feria velit.” 
By impedimenta externa, he certainly means thofe external circyums 
ftances which may, for a time, prevenc the exercife of the fundions 
bur do not refide in the body ; buc our tranflator renders it, * nop 
gan any one offér objections, unlefs, &c.” 

Se&. 36, the Author goes on to fay, that medicine is concerned 
only in thofe diforders which arife from aberrations of the body; but 
which, he fays, ‘* habent tamen, mutui nexus lege, primam fape 
originem in mente, Aujufve operationes fua cfficacia perturbant.” The 
Tranflator fays, ‘* They may, however, on account of the mutual 
conga" of the mind and body, have their origin in the former, 
an operations of it may obftruG its own cure.” 

Sect. 37. The claule ‘* pracipua medici ia opere verfantis cura effe 
debet,” is tranflated, ‘© ought to be the principal care of the phyfi- 
cian Aaving a foare in the work.” 

. Seé&t. 38. The Author fays, that fince difeafe fuppofes a ftate 
of body deviating from a found one, ‘‘ eo prafente effectus, ex fa- 
hitate ut, ex /ua eaufa profluentes, id eft aétiones, quoque alienari 
neceffe eft.” This is rendered, ‘* when it is prefent, the effe&s of 
béalth arifing from their own caufe, i. e. the fanttions, muft neceffa- 
rily be eftranged.” 

Sect. 40, The word in/uetudo, ** difufe,” is rendered by its oppo- 
fite, Aadit. 

In our fhort progrefs we had marked the fubfequeat fe&ions 41, 
43> 44s 45, as containing blunders equally deftructive of the fenfe 
of the original ; but we apprehend our Readers will not think it ne- 
. ceffary for us to quote any farther. Nor fhall we add to thefe pecs 
‘ ‘of the Tranflator’s ignorance of Latin, the innumerable inftances 
we could produce of his equal incapacity to write Englifh. We 
have done enough to prevent the Public from being mifled, and we 
with to do no more. Be 
Art. 17. Formule Medicamentorum Sele&ta ; or, Seleé Preferip- 

tions of the moft eminent Phyficians, for various Difeafes incident to 

the human Body. By Edward Fox, Apothecary in Ordinary to her 

Royal Higbnefs Princefs Amelia. vo. 75s. bound. Cadell. 
’ Here is a goodly volume manufactured in the eafieft manner that 
can be conceived. The matter is all taken from an apothecary § 
file; and the arrangement cannot have coft the Compiler much 
trouble, fince it is only an alphabetical lift of intermixed names 0 
difeafes and claffes of medicines, part Latin, part Englifh. There 


are, dowbtlefs, many elegant and efficacious formule in the collec- 
" tion 5 
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tion; and there are many more neither ancommon nor excellent.’ 
Our general opinion of collections of this kind Is, that they ‘cannot 
be ufed without a confiderable degree of previous medical know- 
ledge, and that to perfons fo qualified they are not at all neceffary. 
Our prefent Compiler hopes they may at leaft be ufeful to thofe who 
jive at a diftance from the metropolis. ‘The country practitioners 
sre obliged to him for his intentions ; but as they derive their prin- 
ciples from the fame mafters with their London brethren, we appre- 
hend they will not expect much improvement from turning over a 


arce) of their prefcriptions. 
, POLITICAL. | A . 
Art. 18. The Conduct of Admirals Hawke, Keppel, and Pallifer 
compared. 8vO. 18 Bew. 177 
A difpaffionate remonftrance againft the behaviour of an Admiral 
reported to have refufed his farther fervices to his country, unlefs he 

js gratified by removal of the firft officer over the naval department : 

a conduct which the Writer deduces from party fpirit; and confiders 

as an unbecoming example, deftructive to all the ties of political 

fubordination. 

Whenever a commander fuffers private pique to take place of his 
obligations to his country, there is fome confolation in knowing 

that men of military merit are always to be found, equally able, and 

willing to undertake the duties of fuperior ftations. 

‘Art. 19. Stridtures on the Philadelphia Mifchianza, or Triumph* ~ ® 
upon leaving America unconguered. With Extracts, containing the 
principal Part of a Letter publifhed in the ‘* American Crifis.” 

In order to fhew how far the King’s Enemies think his General 
deferving of public Honours, 8vo. 1s. Bew. 1779. 
Another twelve-penny worth on the truly ridiculous military ranee- 

fhew in America! Verily, if all thefe pamphlets * have an{wered the 

Writer’s purpofe, he has made a pretty penny of his fubjeét, and is in 

ni bound to fhew his gratitude by trying one at leaft on the other 

ide. N 

Art. 20. Objervations upon the Conduét of S—r V——m H—e, °~ ® 
at the White Plains; as related in the Gazette of December 50.h, 

1776. 8vo. 1s. Bew. 1779. 
General Howe having invited a publie inquiry into his conduct in 

America, I muit make halle, quoth this ready Obferver, and get 

the flart of it. Accordingly taking the Gazette letter for his text, and 

as part of his pamphlet, which, by the bye, is making it anfwer a 

twofold purpofe, and without waiting for any farther knowledge of 

cucumftances to explain the brief relation of facts; out comes twelve- 
penny worth of fafhionable abufe, for the good of our country. 
All that perhaps ought to be faid on a pending fubject, will be to 

advife thofe who with to form a mature judgment, to have a little 

patience, for the benefit of more ample and more authoritative infor- 

mation, than is to be expected from thofe who kind!y undertake to 

guide our opinions withoat intitling themfelves to our confidence. N 

« 








* Review, March, p. 236, Art. 39. 
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Art. 21. The R—I Regijter. With Annotations by another 


Hand. Vols. Il.andIIJ. 1zmo. 2s. Od. each. Bew. 1779 
_ In our Journal for February, 1778, p. 153, we gave an account, 
nt of 

the firft volume of this pretended Royal Regifter, intimating the plan 
and exhibiting a fpecimen of the execution, The work is much ag 
erior to the common catch-penny things. The Writer has acquired 
information ; he poffeffes ability to make the moft of it; and: his re. 
marks are enlivened by the number and variety of characters and 
anecdotes with which thefe little volumes abound. In brief, this 
Regiffer may be confidered as one of the more tolerable fort of /candg. 
lous chronicles; for ftri&t juftice is done to fome worthy perfonages, 
whofe portraits ferve as ftriking contrafts, not companions, to fome of 
the ill-favoured figures which are grouped in this motley exhibition, 
Art. 22. The Earl of Brifiol’s Speech, taken exa&tly down, as 

fpoken in the Houte of Lords, Die Veneris, 23° Aprilis, 1779, 

ato. 1s, Almon. 

This celebrated Speech will, no doubt, be confidered as a valuable 
ftate-trat, relative to the prefent condition of the Britith navy ;— 
according to the view taken of it, by an anti-minifterial inveftigator, 
It is well known in what manner, and with what eclat, Lord Sand. 
wich triumphed over this formidable attack upon his adminiftration, 
Art. 23. La Caffette Verte de Monfieur de Sartine, &c. The 

Green Box of M. de Sartine, found in the Drefling-room of Mad, 

du The. The Fifth Edition, revifed and correéted according to 

the Editions of Leipfic and Amfterdam. Printed at the Hague for 
the Widow Whifkerfeld, in the Platte Borfe, near the Vrydagmerkt, 

8vo. 2s. Sold by Becket, &c. 

It is not neceffary to read fo far in this truly humourous perform- 
ance, as the plan of operations for the ex/uing campaign, to perceive 
that it comes from the fame pen which produced the pamphlet 
‘ Anticipation,’ of ludicrous memory. The prefent work has, if 
poffible, ftill more of the wis comica; and Mr. T. if he has written 
the French, which we are led to believe from feveral errors in idiom, 
difplays great verfatility of genius, in defcribing foreign manners 
and charatters; in a foreign language, with a degree of humour that 
unites the ftreneth of Swift and the grace of Voltaire. In the do- 
meftic part of the work the Shelburn party are painted with a bold 
feverity of ridicule, fcarcely paralleled but in the ** clouds of Arif- 
tophanes,” The learned reader will draw a comparifon between the 
edifying fpeculations of the Socratic fchool, and the phyfico-politico- 
theological reveries of his Lordfhip and his friends, It belongs to 
the Public to determine whether the fatire againft the Englith ftatef- 
man be equally unjuit with that againft the Athenian fage. There 
is, doubtleis; great originality in the execution of this performance; 
but the defign and title of it have, probably, been borrowed from a 


lively effufion of French gaiety, intitled, ‘* Le Petit Pofte de- 
valife *,” 


— 





* «© The Penny-Poft robbed.” The full import of devali/é came 
not, we believe, be tranilated into Englifh. 
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PoETICAL. . 
Art. 24. 4n Elegy on the Death of the Rev. Fobn Langhorne, D. D: 
Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of Blagdon in Somerfetthire. 
4to. 1S Portal. 1779. | 
Produétions of this kind being commonly di@ated by perfonal 
fiend(hip, ought, whatever be their merit, to be exempted front 
the feverity of criticifm. Where they are excellent, it is but juttice to 
raife them ; where they fall fhort of that charatter, huntanity will 
interpofe, were it only in teridernefs to the fubje&t and occafion. In 
general, the fairett part which a Journalift can act, in thefe cafes, is 
tp let the petformance fpeak for icfelf, by a fpecimen indifferently 
; we fhall follow this rule, in regard to the prefent Article; 
Yet, gentle Bard! if from that thining fphere, 
Where, to high praife, thy facred numbers flow, 
Thou can’ft to friendfhip’s figh incline thine ear, 
And love the fond fincerity of woe, 


Deem not difgraceful this heart-labour’d ftrain, 

_ Though far beneath my lofty aim it rife; | 

Than praifes drawn from friendthip’s hallow’d pain; | 
What purer incenfe can affect the tkies ? 


But fhould each tongue, and ev’ry lyre be mute, 
No grateful mufe thy honour’d afhes mourn, 

The Maids of Mem’ry would fuftain thy lute 
Enwreath’d with flowers, and place it o’er thy urn; 


Still on the banks of Eden’s parent ftream 
The grateful Naiads fhall thy * fongs rehearfe, 
Still wave his willows o’er thy golden dream, 
And elves bound lightly to thy magic verfe, 
This modeft and honeft Writer is well known in the Poet’s walk; 

on account of his former publications, which have, in general, been 

favourably received. The pietes here alluded to are, Ofindo and 

Cophronia, a Tragedy; Innocetce, a poetical Eflay; War, an Ode; 

and Nuptial Elegies. 

Art.25. 4 Funeral Eulogium to the Me:nory of David Garrick, E/q3 
aPoem. Dedicated to Richard Brinfley Sheridan, Efg; 4to: 1s, 
Etherington. Cc 
A poor attempt to traduce the memory of Garrick. ° 

Art. 26. The Apotheofis of Punch: A fatirical Mafqué: With 4 
Monody on the Death of the late Maiter Punch ; as now performe 
ihg at the Patagonian Theatre,. 8vo, 18. Wenrhan. : 

Alius &3 idem! 

Art. 27. Reflections on the Death of Mifs Martha Ray; by 4 Z 

Gentleman who was accidentally prefent at the lait Scene of hef 


dreadful Murder. 4to. 6d. Harrifon: 
The miftrefs of Lord $ is here lamented as a wirtuous thas 


Taer < 


extracled 





But why lament Her fall? She fell to rife, 
ice : Virtue ftill afcends its native fkies. 
s a fart i ? 
A arther account, or a larger {pecimen neceflaty? ed 


* Ode to River Eden; 
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Art. 28. The Diftraéted Lover ; a Poem ; fuppofed to have been 
addreffed to an unfortunate Lady, a few Hours before her melan- 
choly Death. 4to. 18. 6d. W. Davis, &c. 

‘ —— Mr. Hackman, before the fatal act for which he fuffered 
wrote (tis faid) many letters to Mifs Ray, which the returned un. 
opened, or anfwered in a manner unfavourable to his paffion. The 
following epiftle is fuppofed to have been the laft addreffed by him 
to that unfortunate lady, and reprefents the confliCting paffions which 
agitated his mind previous to the melancholy deed.” Auruor’s 
Advertifement prefixed, The Author of this Zpif/e makes the late 
unhappy Mr. H. fay many very good things; and the poetry has un. 
common merit, The poem is introduced by a preface, written ina 
fenfible and moral ftrain; to which the noble and the opulent, the 
gay and the diflipated, would do well to pay fome attention:—jf 


' they can find time. 


Art. 29. Reviewers Reviewed; a familiar Epiftle to thofe Par. 
tial Sons of Momus. 4to. zs. Bew. 1779 

Who are ‘ thofe partial fons of Momus?’ Oh! the “ Reviewers 
Reviewed.” Pfhaw! that is not half fo clever as the copper plate part* 
of the title page: the owl, the purfe, the devil, the fpectacles, &¢, 
&c. The owl is a very fine fagacious looking fellow, indeed: and 
when we are in want of a theological coadjutor, we will fend for 
him. 

This unreafonable fatirift, who, in T4e Watch, an ode; in Royal 
Perfeverance, a poem; in The Genius of America to General Carlton, a 
poem; in Yyranny the worft Taxation; in Capt, Parolles at Min- 
den; in An Epifile to Lord M———d ; and in The Favourite, a cha- 
racter, &c.) abufes King, Lords, and Commons, thinks it extraor- 
dinary that Reviewers fhould prefume to cenfure Sim /—But he may 
have reafon: 

‘© Why baulk an Author’s appetite and fale?” 

We fhould be forry to baulk the appetite of a brother fcrib, by ob- 
ftructing the fale of his works; and we are happy in the perfuafion 
that, in faét,-we have not rendered fach differvice to the prefent 
Writer. Every body knows that fcandal and feurrility are the moft 
marketable of all literary commodities: and certain it is, that we have 
always given a faithful report of his merits, by letting the lovers of 
Billingfgate poetry know, thatin this Gentleman’s productions they 
would not fail to meet with plenty of the molt delicious morceaux ;— 
and this have we generoufly done, without charging the ungrateful 
grumbler a fhilling for advertifements!—But fome people are of fuch 
perverfe difpofitions, that they will not let you ferve or oblige them 
with impunity :—like the galley-flaves who threw ftones at Don 
Quixote, in return for his gallantry and benevolence in fetting them 
at liberty. | 
Art. 30. Momus; or, the Fall of Britain: A Poem. 4to. 15. 

Cadell. 1779. 

The infernal deities, a pack of malignant rafcals as they are, meet 
in council, to plot the deftruction of poor Old England. After fome 
debate, it is at laft fettled, that this goodly event is to be accom- 
plithed by the united efforts of Mammon and Momus. The office of 
god Mammon will be readily fuppofed ; that of his compeer he = 
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Jaugh religion and virtue out of doors, to make way for ruin and 
defolation to enter in.—The machinery of the piece is not ill ima- 
ined ; but the poetry merits little praife. 
Art. 31. Mimofa; or, the Senfitive Plant: A Poem. Dedi- 
cated to Mr. Banks, &c. gto. 1s. 6d. Sandwich. 
Ability proftituted to indecency. 


Art. 32. 4 Parody on the Carmen Seculare of Horace, latel y fung 


before the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnfon, and his attendant Li- 
terati, at Free Mafon’s Hall, in Great Queen-ftreet. 4to. 15. 


Bew. 1779+ 
Obftinate dulnefs and fcurrility, unenlivened with the leaft tinc- C 
é 


‘ture of pleafantry. 

“Art. 33. Pieces feleéted from the Italian Poets, by Agoftino Ifola, 
(Teacher of the Italian Language) and tranflated ‘into Englifh 
Verfe by fome Gentlemen of the Univerfity of Cambridge. 8vo. 
fs fewed. Robfon, &c. 1778. 

J n this felection the Reader will meet with fome beautiful paffages 
of Petrarch, Taffoni, Ariofto, and Metaftafio, tranflated into Eng- 
lih verfe. The original is printed in the oppofite page, and may 
afford him an opportunity of examining the merit of the tranflation. 
We are afraid the Englith poetry will not gain by the comparifon. 
The firit piece which the Author has inferted in his fele@ion is the 
defcription of Endymion fleeping, by Alexander Taffoni, It begins, 


Stanco dal faticar del lungo Giorno. 
“ Endymion flept amidit herbs and flowers, wearied with the fatigues 


of the long day.” The Englith tranflation has not attained this 
beautiful fimplicity : 
“* Tir’d with long toil Endymion /ay repos'd 
Where herbs and flowers an cdorous couch compos’d.” 
In the firft fonnet of this colleGtion, Petrarch, fpeaking of the eyes 


of Laura, fays, with the inimitable fenfibility of Sappho f, 
/ 


Dormiva Endimion tra l erbe ei fori, ; / 


Che mi cuecono 1 cor in ghiaccio en focol 
& 


The tranflation is a weak paraphrafe : 
: “© Now chilled with hope forlorn, now burning with defire.” 


There are feveral of thefe tranflations, however, that are not dae 
void of {pirit, and fome degree of elegance. The flight of Erminia 


from Taffo, and fome fonnets of Metaftafio, are fuperior to the reft. G. H—Ss 7 


. Art. 34. Caledonia; a Poem. Small 4to. 2s. Cadell. 
This well-meaning Writer laments the hardfhips aod inconyenien- 
cies to which the Highlanders are fubjeSted by the law prohibiting 
their ancient drefs. Thefe, and fome vther grievances, make the 
fubje&t of this patriotic attempt at blank verfe. — C 
Art. 35. The Nativity of our Saviour: A Prize Poem. By Sas 
} muel Hayes, M.A, late Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge 
', Printed. 4to. 1s. Dodfley, &c. 1778. : 
We have been accufed of criticifing works we have never read. 
The Cambridge Reviewers, whofe province it is to difpofe of the 


a 


t+ There is the fame thought in the beautiful ode of Sappho pre- 
ferved in Longinus. | 
Dd 3 profits 
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profits of the Kiflingfbury eftate, in all probability will plead guilty 
to the fame accufation. Upon no other fuppofition can it be ad. 
mitted that fuch meafured profe as this Chriltmas-day Sermo: could 
pofhbly have been impofed upon them for a Poem, 


Novets and MEMorIRs, Ct 


Art. 36. Charles; or, the Hiftory of a young Baronet and a Lady 
of Quality. i12z2mo. 2Vols, 6s, bound. Bew. 1779. xs 
This novel has fuch mediocrity of merit, that to difcover and eny. 
merate its faults or its excellencies, would be a tafk attended with 
equal dificulty. Ifit has any leading character, it js that of infipi- 
dity ; a quality which the readers of modern novels are tolerably well 
accultomed to endure. | 
Art. 37. Memoirs of the late Edw, W——ly M—tague, Ef; 
with Remarks on the Manners and Cufloms of the Oriental World; 
collected and publifhed from origina! pofthumous Papers, 12mO. 
2Vols. 58. fewed. Wallis. 1778. | 
A genuine account of this extraordinary perfon, and of his real 
adventures in the Eaftern parts of the globe, would highly gratify the 
curiolity of the Public; but zdés appears to be a mere xovel, 
A W. 
Art. 38. Fhe Trial of Humphry Finnimore, Efq; (reputed to be 
_ worth Forty Thoufand Pounds) who was tried at the Quarter Sef. 
fions holden for the County of Surrey, in the Town-Hall, South- 
wark, on Tharfday the 14th Day of Jan. 1779, and convitted of 
Felony in ftealing five Turkies, the Property of Thomas Hum- 
phries. 8vo. 18. White. 17709. : 
It is matter of juit regret when any inftance occurs that may tend 
to leffen our veneration and attachment to the mode of trial by jury. 
We have’ before us a melancholy proof how wide of juttice, of truth, 
and even of common humanity, the minds of men may be carried by 
local prejudices againft an unpopular character. We forbear to give 
a particular account of this difgraceful bufinefs, only becaufe we 


with that all memory of it may die away as foon as poflible. T sk 
: ager , , 


DRAMATIC. 
Art. 39. Who's the Dupe? A Farce; as acted at the Theatre- 
~ Royal in Drury-Lane. By Mrs. Cowley, Author of the Runaway, 


a Comedy. 8vo. 18. Dodfley, Becket, &c. 1779. c 


A very fprightly farce. 

Art.40. The Cobler of Caftlebury: A mufical Entertainment. 
In Two Acts: As performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Gar- 
den, 8vo. 1s. Kearfly. 1779. 

The Author tells us, that the characters are all Jow, and what- 
ever humour the piece is poffeffed of, likewife /ow.’ The whole is 
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Art. 42» The Chelfea Penfioner; a Comic Opera. In Two 
Aas. As performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. 8vo, 


1s. Kearfly. , 
This is very improperly ftiled a comic opera. It is a fentimental 


ballad farce ! 
MISCELLANEOUS, C, 


Art. 43- Polstscal and Philofophical Speculations on the diftinguifhe 
ing Charadteriflics of the prejent Century; and on the State of Legif- 
lation, Military Eftablifhments, Finances, and Commerce, in 
Europe; with occafional Reflections on the probable Effects of 
American Independency. By Mr. Linguet, late of the Parliament 
of Paris. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. Fielding and Co. 1778. 
Extracted from the Annales Politiques, Civiles et Literaires du 18ieme 

Siécle, of which we have, in alate Review, given an account, witha 

{pecimen of the ingenious Abbé’s prefent Speculations. 

Art. 44. 4 Letter to my Lords the Bifbops, on Occafion of the pre- 
Jfent Bill for the preventing of Adultery. 8vo,. 13. 6d. Dodiley. 
19779. 

If this letter did not originate from the noble peer who moved 
that the offending parties fhould be compelled, inftead of being pro- 
hibited, to marry, the Writer has at leait adopted the fame idea; ° 
and with great ability clearly fhewn, that the remedy did not apply 
tothe grievance. The Houfe of Commons thought the fame, and 
accordingly threw out the bill, after ic came down from the Upper 
Houfe. 

The Writer takes occafion, from this attempt of the Bifhop of 
Landaff, to check matrimonial infidelity, to fhew the inefficacy of 
fuch partial endeavours to ftop the general tide of immorality ; and 
concludes with a home appeal to the profeffional characters and obli- 
gations of the heads and guardians of religion and morals. N 
Art. 45. The Tragedies of Efchylus tranflated. By R. Potter. 

The Second Edition, correCted, with Notes, 2 Vols. 8vo. Cadell. 

1779. 

Ofehis tranflation, an account was given, from the firft edition, 
in 4to, in our Review for Otober laft, p. 286: for the notes, fee 
Review for December, p. 466. Thefe xotes, which were firft pub- 
lithed feparately (and given gratis to the purchafers of the 4to edi- 
tion), are now inferted in their refpeCtive places, at the foot of the 
page. ! | 
Art. 46. A Chronological and Hiftorical Epitome of the principal 

Events in Englifh Hiftory. Shewing what Year of each King’s Reign 

correfponds with the Year of Chrift, and the Number of Years fince 

the Conqueft; from Egbert to the Year 1779. Calculated for the 

Ufe of Hittorians, Lawyers, &c. ‘To which are added, the Cha- 

racters of all the Sovereigns from William the Conqueror. Small 

izmo. 18. 6d. Fielding and Walker. 

What will become of Rapin and Hume, and Guthrie and Smol- 
lett, now the hiftory of England is reduced to the fize of a Primer! 
What will become of this hiftory, if the next fchemer fhould put it 
into a watch cafe! In this whimfical age, a hiftory of England might 
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run through feveral editions, if neatly glazed in chronological but. 

tons for a coat and waittcoat. ‘ 
N.B. Should any author, button-maker, or engraver, take the 

benefit of this hint, and compliment us with a fett, he is defired not 
to forget the fuit. 

Art. 47. Thoughts on the prefent State of the Roman Catholics in 
England ; and on the Expediency of indulging them with a farther 
Repeal of the Pena! Statutes. By aProreltant. 8vo. 6d. Payne, 
A fenfible advocate for the Englith Catholics; but when fach 

apologifts plead the good difpofitions of their clients, which, at beft, 

is but a contingence ; it is only adopting the fame mode of reafonin 
to plead the liberal difpofition of the age, as unwilling to opprefs the 

Catholics, as Catholics may 4e to diturb the government. 


Art. 48. The Cafe and Memoirs of the late Rev. Mr."fames Haa® . 


man, and of his Acquaintance with the late Mi/s Martha Reay, &e, 

8vo. 1s. Kearfly. 

This popular pamphlet begins with a fhort account of the life of 
Mr. Hackman, which, in all probability, may be genuine; but the 
greater part confilts of a laboured extenuation of the crime for which 
he was executed, and a vain attempt to exalt to heroifm the cha- 
racter and conduct of a man in. whom an unprejudiced fpectator 
could difcover only thofe ungovernable paflions, againft which the 
Criminal laws endeavour to guard the peace of fociety. The /eventh 
edition of thefe Memoirs is now before us. | 


Art. 49. An authentic Copy of the Trial of Sir Hugh Pallifer, Vice Ne 


Admiral of the Blue; April iz, 1779, &c. ‘Taken in Short Hand 
_ . by a Perfon who attended during the whole Trial. And publifhed 
” by Order of 4is* Friends. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Portfmouth printed, 
and fold by Wheildon, &c. London. 
~ Several different copies of the proceedings of the court-martial on 
the trial of Admiral Pallifer, having appeared, as taken down by dif- 
ferent perfons, we have refolved to infert their ¢é¢/es (for to review 
the volumes is impoffible) in the fucceflive order of their publica- 
tion.— The above-mentioned copy, printed by order of dis (we know 
not whofe) friends had, we believe, the ftart; and we have, accord- 
ingly, given it the precedency. 
As much hath been faid, and different accounts have been given 
of the precife terms in which the fentence pronounced on Sir Hugh 
was expreffed, we fhall tranfcribe them from each of thefe publica- 
tions, that our Readers may judge of the difference, and of the eon- 
fidence that we ought to place in the verbal exaétnefs of fhort- hand 
writers.—T he writer of the trial before us gives the fentence in the 
‘following words :—*‘* The Court having inquired into the conduct of 
Sir Hugh Pallifer, on the 27th and 28th days of July, heard evidence 
on the fame, are of opinion that the behaviour of the Vice admiral of 
the Blue was, in many initances, on thofe days, highly meritorious 
and exemplary. But that he was blameable for not making the dif- 
trefled fituation of his fhip known to the Admiral, either by the Fox, 
or otherways. Yet as he is cenfurable in no other part of his con~ 
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duét, the Court are of opinion he ought, notwithjanding that, to be 

acquitted ; and he is acquitted accordingly.” 

Not to dwell on the nonfenfe of the foregoing declaration, we 
fhall only add, that the Author, or Editor, of this copy of the trial 
has fubjoined the following piece of information, viz. ‘* The Preti- 
dent délivered to the Vice-admiral his fword, with this fhort addrefs : 
Sir, 1 am directed by the Court to return you vour fword.” 

Art. 50. The Trial of Sir Hugh Pallifer, Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue Squadron, at a Court-martial, &c.—To which is prefixed a 
Gloflary of the technical Terms and Sea-phrafes ufed in the Courfe 
ofthe Trial. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Murray. 

Sentence. ‘* The Court having taken the evidence into confi- 
deration ,”” + ———‘* were of opinion, fo far from the conduct of Sir 
~ Hugh Pallifer being reprehenfible on the 27th and 28th of July, 
that in many parts thereof it appeared exemplary and highly meri- 
torious; but it did appear to them that he fhould have taken fome 
fteps, either by the Fox frigate, or otherwife, to make the difabled 
fate of his fhip known to the Admiral. | However, all circumftances 
being duly weighed, they acquit him of the charges adduced againft 
him, and he is hereby acquitted accordingly.” 

Here the attentive reader will obferve a confiderable degree of va- 
fiation from the words of the fentence as given in the Portfmouth 
Copy; but there is a ftill greater, a more glaring difference in the 
two accounts of the Prefident’s addrefs to Sir Hugh, on delivering to 
him his fword: it ftands here, as follows : 

“ Sir Hugh Pallifer, I feel the higheft fatisfacion in being autho- 
rized by this Court to return your fword, which you have hitherto 
worn with fo much profeflional reputation, and which, I truft, will 
foon be drawn again in the honourable defence of your country.” 

Now which of thefe two accounts ought we to believe? What 
fay the Minutes printed by authority of the Admiralty? Here they 
are : , 

Art. 51. Minutes of the Proceedings at a Court-Martial, af- 
fembled for the Trial of Vice-admiral Sir Hugh Palliier, Bart. As 
taken by George Jackfon, Efq; Judge-Advocate of his Majefty’s 
Fleet. Publifhed by Order of the Lords Commiffioners of the Ad- 
miralty. Folio. 48s. Cadell. 

SENTENCE. ‘¢ the Court” ‘* are of opinion that his” 
[Sir H. P.’s] ‘* conduct and behaviour on thofe days” [July 27 and 
28] ‘* were in many refpeéts highly exemplary and meritorious: at 
the fame time cannot help thinking it was incumbent on him to have 
made known to his Commander in Chief the difabled ftate of the 
Formidable, which he might have done by the Fox at the time the 
joined him, or by other means. —Notwithflanding his omiflion in that 
Particular, the Court are of opinion he is not in any other refpect 
chargeable with mifconduét or mifbehaviour on the days aforemen- 
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t The words omitted in our tranfcript, where the breaks occur, 
both in this and the following copy of the fentence, being merely 
formal, and no way affecting the matter either of cenfure or acquittal, 
are left out for the fake of brevity. 
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tioned ; and therefore they acquit him, and he is hereby acquitted 
accordingly.” : 

Here we have fomething like fenfe and meaning ; but with refpeg& 
to the Prefident’s complimentary addrefs to Sir Hugh, on delivering 
him his {word (as it ftands in the trial printed for Mr. Murray) 
the difference between that and the Portfmouth account cannot here 
be adjufied, for the Judge-Advocate has not faid one word relative 
to that circumftance.—Note, there is a_fourth copy of thefe proceed- 
ings, taken by Mr. Blandemor ; but this is not. yet come to Our 
hands. 

Art. 52. 4 Friendly Addrefs to the Fews in general. In a Series 
of Letters. 1zmo. 18 6d. Brown. 1779. ' 

Thefe letters, we are. given to underftand, were written for the be. 
nefit of a Jewifh family of the Aathor’s acquaintance, who advifed 
with him about religion. How far the friendly intention of the Wri- 
ter was anfwered, is not faid; but as in one paflage, he addreffes 
his correfpondent as almoft perfuaded to be a Chriftian, we ma 
fuppofe he had the fatisfa€tion of completing the work. Thefe let. 
ters confilt of plain exhortations ; but we cannot think they apply to 
or reach thofe objections that might be ftarted by a fenfible Jew. nor 


previoufly difpofed to liften to Chriftian doStrines. N 
' 


RELIGIOUS and CoNTROVERSIAL. 
Art. §3. The Nature and Extent of Intellectual Liberty, in a 

Letter to Sir George Saville, Bart. occafioned by an Error on 

a fundamental principle of Legiflation, fupported by his Credit 

and Eloquence in the Debate on the Diffenting Bill, March 17, 

1779. By the Rev. David Williams. 8vo. 13. Dodfley, 

&c. 

As it isimpofible, within our narrow limits, to do completerjuttice 
to the arguments ufed by the feveral late writers on the nice, difficult, 
and important fubject of ILxtellefual Liberty, we fhall only give the 
titles of the controverfial tracts which have been occafioned by the 
Diffenters Bill jut paffed, together with a flight intimation of the 
leading principle of each author. 

The firit of thefe, in the order of publication, is the above- 
mentioned letter to Sir G. S. in which Mr, W. fays many ftriking, 
and fome extravagant things. He decides abfolutely againft the 
bill; which he confiders as injurious and dangerous to truth and 
liberty, This Gentleman carries the argument ‘higher than any 
other advocate on the fame fide of the queition ; for he contends for 
a full and free toleration of all opinions and doétrines. He fays, 
*I do not fee why thieves fhould not be allowed to preach the prin- 
ciples of theft; murderers of murder; feducers of feduction ; adul- 
terers of adultery; and traitors of treafon:’ adding, ‘ If any man 
be fo weak as to think, that advantages would arife to iniquity 
from it, he cannot be benefited by any reafoning which can be 
offered him.’ 

Mr. W. foars on long pinions indeed ;—and he feems to appre- 
hend no danger of their being clipped,—notwithftanding his fears 
for the confequences of the prefent limited toleration. 

The ‘ error on a fundamental principle’ which procured Sir G. 


the honour of this epiftle, was his admitting that ‘* there were fome 
opinions 
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‘nions and thoughts which could not be tolerated ;” inftancing 
thofe of aright to murder or to plunder.” What the fpirited 
letter-writer fays in oppofition to Sir G.’s notion is curious at leaf, 
jf not convincing. — os ’ 
Art. 54. Confiderations on the Diffenters’ Bill; or, the Propriety 
' of Proteftant diffenting Minilters acceding to a Declaration of 

their Belief in the Holy Scriptures, annexed to a Bill now de- 

pending in Parliament, for the farther Enlargement of religious 

Liberty. 8vo. 6d. Robfon, &c. 1779. a 

This candid and judicious advocate for the bill, as it has paffed, 
fince the appearance of thefe Confiderations, with the Declaration 
annexed, fets out with ftating, in generalterms, the diffenters’ plea 
for the right of private judgment, and the free exercift of bis religton ; 
and then proceeds to enquire whether, on the different grounds of 
confeience and of expedience, a diffenting minifter may accede to the 
ropofed declaration? This queftion, in both refpects, but efpecially 
in the latter, he determines in the affirmative ; and every moderate 
reader, we apprehend, will approve his reafoning ; which extends to 
every important point and argument involved in this great and 
comprehenfive fubject of inveftigation, With refpect, however, to 
an acknowledgment of the magiltrate’s right to demand of any man 
a declaration of bis faith, there are, among the diffenters, many ra- 
tional and worthy miniflers, who entertain fentiments different fram 
thofeof our Author. Of this number, is the writer of the tract 
which is the fubjeét of the following article. 

Art. 55. Free Thoughts on the Inconfiftency of conforming to any 
religious Teff, as a Condition of Toleration, with the true Principle 
of Proteftant Diffent. By John Palmer, Minifter to a Society of 
Proteftant Diffenters in New Broad-ftreet. S8vo. 1s, Johnton. 
Thefe free thoughts feem to have been chiefly intended as an an- 

fwer to the preceding confiderations. ‘I'he writer does not enter 

largely into the general quettion concerning the juft limits of the 

oo power. ‘Ihe particular point to which his remarks chiefly 
ear reference, is the interference of the.magiltrate in requiring of 

proteftant diffenting minifters, tutors, and ichoolmafters, a declara- 

tion of faith in the fcriptures, as the condition of their enjoying a 

legal toleration to exercife their refpective functions: and his lead- 

ing confideration is, ‘ whether fuch a requifition can be coinplied. 
with, in confiftence with the true principle of proteftant diflent ?? 

This is, indeed, the main object of the prefent debate; and our 

fenfible Author, who appears to be a ftaunch difenter on principle, 

decides totally againft the bill:—fo true is the r mark of good 

Sir Roger De CBverly (which we may apply to almoit every con- 

troverfy), ‘* that much may be faid on both fides.” 

_ *4* There are fome orher publications on this interefting fub- 

ject ;’ but we muft defer them to our next Month’s Review. 

Art. 56. A feafonable Caution againft the Abominations of the Church 
of Rome. By C, De Coetlogon, M. A. izmo, 6d. Keith. 
1779+ 
Candor and moderation toward perfons of every religious deno- 

mination, we muft with to be encouraged; but the hiflory of the 

whole Chriftian world, fo clearly proves the ill tendency of popith 
principles 
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principles and ufurpations on the rights and confciences of men, that 

we cannot be too much guarded againftthem. This Author gives 

on the whole a proper view of his fubje&t. He intends his book for 

the common people, believing ‘ that the youth of this nation, efpe. 
cially of the poorer fort, are in danger of being educated in the horrid 
principles of the church of Rome; thoufands, he fays, having been 
invited, and many received into Popifh feminaries in feveral parts of 

Great Britain.” At the fame time he admonifhes his readers, that it 

is his defign ‘ not to attack perfons but things, to florm that kind of 

error, which in its nature 1s fatal to the civil and religious liberties 

of Englifhmen.’ We do not intirely approve of one or two of his 

terms, fuch as diabolical council, Aypocritical zeal, becaufe there are 

no doubt fincere and worthy perfons in this party of Chriftians, ag 

well asin others, His account of articles of faith meceffary to falva- 

tion difcovers, perhaps, a mind much too narrow; and poflibly, on 
enquiry, he may find it favours a little of that fpirit of pepery which 
inculcates that out of their church there is no faluation, We join, how- 
ever, with him in his concluding paragraph: ‘ The ttate of the nation 

is alarming; the {tate of religion is much more fo; therefore, as men, P 

as citizens, as chriflians, BEWARE,’ I 

Art. 57. 4 Defence of the Clergy of the Church of Scotland, who™ “*' 
have appeared in Oppofition to the latention of an unlimited 
Repeal of the Penal Laws againft Roman Catholics. By Joha 
M‘Farlan, D. D. one of the Miniiters of Canougate. Edinburgh, 
8d. Dickfon, Edinburgh. 

Whether Dr. M‘Farlan’s apprehenfions of the bad confequences 
to be dreaded from an unlimited repeal of the penal laws againft 
papifts are, or are not, well-grounded, we fhall not take upon us to 
determine. We are bound in charity to believe, that the Door, 
and fuch of his brethren as agree with him upon this fubjeét, are 
men of integrity, and act from principle. On this fuppofition, the 
Defence befoie us does them honour, both as Chriilians and as Pro- 
teitants. 

Art. 58. Confiderations on the Spirit of Popery, and the intended 
Bill for the Relief of Papitts in Scotland, By John Erikine, D. D. 
one of the Miniilers of Edinburgh. 8vo. 6d. Printed at Edjn- 
burgh. 

In regard to thefe Con/derations, we can only repeat what we faid 
in the preceding article, viz. that, whatever ground there may, or 
may not be, for apprehending danger from Roman Catholics, Dr. 
Erkine’s zeal in a caufe, wherein he thinks the lives, liberties, and 
religion of proteftants are intimately concerned, merits SOPAE Ra 
ti0n. ' 
Art. 59. Popery diffetted: or, a Speech againft the Popifh To- 

leration Bill: intenced to have been delivered in the Pantheon 

[Edinburgh], Noy. 12, 1778. Now greatly enlarged. By W. 

Dry{dale, Teacher of Languages, &c. Edinburgh. 8vo. 1% 

Edinburgh. 1779. Sold by Fielding and Walker, London. 

Full of zeal, and learning, and bad Englith. The laft-mentioned 
ciscumiftance is rather unfortunate in a publication fet forth by 4 
teacher of languages. For this Mr. Dry{dale may apologize, perhaps, 
as did the learned Mr. = of Newington, who advertifed to cure 
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ut defels in the organs of /peech.” When Dr. » who flammered 
rather too much for a preacher, applied to the advertifer, he was 
reatly furprifed to find the gentleman ftammering worfe than him- 
felf, and objected accordingly ;-—“* Oh! S-i-ir,” faid the quack, 
« my b-b-butin-e-fs is to cu-cu-re other pe-pe-ple, not myfe-fe-elf: 
for who will p~p-pay me for th-tb at ? . 
Art. 60. 4 Scripture Catechif, hiftorical, doétrinal, and praétical: 
in which the Anfwers are expreffed in the Words of the Bible 
only, With Prayers for Children, moilly in Scripture language. 

i2mo. 4d. Buckland. 1777. 

We cannot eafily fay by what means this little performance has 
efcaped an earlier notice. It appears to us to merit attention both 
from the nature of its defign, and from its execution. We cannot 
give our Readers a better view of it than by reciting a paflage or two 
from the preface. After having obferved that adding to the number 
of catechifms already publifhed may need an apology, it is faid, 
‘ The only apology which the Author has to offer is, that a catechifm 
in Scripture-words feemed to him, on the whole, preferable to any 
other, particularly in the following views: It is calculated moft eafily 
and effectually to promote the knowledge of Scripture, as well as 
cherith in the minds of children a high veneration for it. It muf, 
one would imagine, afford a greater {atisfa€tion to inftructors of youth, 
to have only the pure word of God to explain, than the words of 
fallible men, however excellent: And thofe points which have been 
long matter of warm debate in the Chriftian church cannot be fo 
well exprefled, or fo fafely taught, in the words which man’s wifdom 
teacheth, as in thofe which the Holy Ghof? teacheth, Itis not pretended 
that divine truth cannot, or ought not to be exprefled in. human 
words, or that it may not be ufeful thus to exprefs it firft, and after- 
ward prove it from Scripture. But to affert divine treth, in divine 
words, is both the fafer and the eafier method, as it carries its proof 
along with it. To teach children immediately from the Scriptures, 
is leading them to the fountain-head, where they will find the water 
pure.” In another part of the preface it is obferved; ‘ It is not pre- 
tended that the defign here purfued is mew, or the execution of it 
intirely the Author’s own. He thinks it a much better recommen= 
dation of it to fay, that fomething of this kind has been attempted 
many years ago by perfons of far fuperior judgment and note in the 
church, A Scripture catechifm was publithed by Mr. Henry Jeff, 
and another by Mr. O-wen Sto:ktor, both of them ejected minifters of 
greateminence. Another was printed above fifty years ago, which 
has been commdnly afcribed to Mr. James Peirce. It was from this 
lat (though in fome views exceptionable) that the firtt hint of the 
prefent work was taken; and it has fince been improved by com- 
parifg it with a fimilar work publifhed by Mr. Benjamin Stinton in 
the year i739, as well as other collections of Scripture-texts. It 
Was at firit privately printed for the ufe of the Author’s catechumens 3 
but a few friends having had the fight of it, and recommended it to 
Otners, there has been a greater demand for it than could be conve- 
nienily aniwered in a private way. This determined him to publith 
ty after having made juch alterations in it as were fuggelled by the 
remarksof tome judicious Friends,’ 
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We have only to add farther concerning this publication, * that if 
any profit fhould arife from its fale, we are informed in a note, j¢ 
will be »pplied folely to the ufe of the children for whom it was 
drawh up.’ 


Art. 61. The Importance of Truth and the Danger of Moderat ind, 


particularly with refpet to the Doétrine of the Trinity: Invef. 
tigated in three Conferences between an orthodox Chriftian and 

a moderate Man. Infcribed to the Rev. Sir Harty Trelawny, Bart; 
and occafioned by his late Sermon at the Exeter Affembly. 8yo, 
‘as. Exeter, printed. London, fold by Buckland, &¢, 1779, 
From the title of this work, which is we fuppofe intentionally 
ambiguous, the Reader may perhaps conclude that he is to find what 
is termed orthodoxy of fentiment warmly and highly exalted, while 
moderation is depreffed and trampled tinder foot. But a perufal of 
the pamphlet will produce a conclufion intirely different. The work 
is liberal and candid, pleading for the rights of private judgment 
and the fole authority of Scripture in oppofition to human explica- 
tions and decifions. While it has this direction, it does not, as hath 
been too often the cafe, tend to deftroy or weaken that piety whick 





is the true fource of other good difpofitions, and of good condua. Hy 
. 


S ER MON 5&. 

I. The Principles and Duty of Proteftant Diffenters confidered—At the 
Ordination of the Rev. John Prior Eftlin, at Lewin’s Mead, Brif. 
tol, Aug. 5, 1778, by the Rev. William Enfield, LL.D. With 
an Addrefs on the Defign of Ordination, by the Rev Thomas 
Wright; Mr. Eftiin’s Anfwers to the Queftions propofed to him ; 
and a Charge by the Rev. Nathaniel White. 8vo. 15, 64, 

ohnfon. 

Dr. Enfield thews that Proteftant Diffenters have two grand objects 
of attention, viz. the fupport of the right of private judgment, and 
the advancement of moral and religious knowledge in the world. 
- Amiditt all the diverfity of their opinions on fubjects of fpeculation; 
thefe important objects, he fays, ought to form an infeparable bond 
of union amongit them, and engage them to a zealous attention to 
their common interefts, and a warm attachment to each other as bre- 
thren.—His fentiments on the fubject are candid and judicious ;—the 
Addrefs, the Anfwers to the Queitions, and the Charge, breathe a 
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liberal and manly fpirit. TR. 


II, Unity and Charity recommended—Before the Friendly Society at 
Cockermouth, Cumberland ; at their Anniverfary Meeting, Jan. 1, 
1779 By Joieph Gilbank, junior, Minifter of the Gofpel at 
Cockermouth. «tos. Od. Ware, &c. Whitehaven. 

A plain, fenfible difcourfe, from, ** Ye are members one of another.” 
After fhewiog in what refpeéts we are members one of another, and 
pointing out the duties which we owe to each other, as fellow-crea= 
tures and fellow-chriftians, the Preacher concludes with an addrefs 
to the Society—a Society inftituted for the exprefs purpofes of bene- 
volence ;—benevolence in one of its moft neceflary and utefiil 


branches; the relief of the honeft and indufirious artificer, when ane 


bouring under the double weight of poverty and ficknefs, 
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il. Te Doctrine of Toleration, applied to the prefent Times—Preached 
‘, the Wynd Church of Glafgow, roth Dec. 1778 Being a 
ublic Faft, appointed by the Provincial Synod of Glafgow and 
: od By William Porteous, one of the Minifters of Glafgow. 8vo. 
Printed at Glafgow. : 1 iiTinins 
In this fermon, from Luke ix. 55, 56, Mr. Porteous inquires into 
she extent of toleration, according to the religion of Fe/us, and obferves, 
that every religion which now exilts, from the rifing to the fetting 
fon, is tolerated by the Chriftian religion, provided it teaches no 
opinions which are deftructive to the ftate, or dangerous to the par- 
ticular members of it.—He proceeds to inquire, whether Popery 
ought to be tolerated in a Proteftant ftate :—Popery, he fays, may 
be confidered in three views,—as a falfe religion—as a faction in the 
fate—and as a fyftem of immorality. He confines himfelf entire] 
to the third view of Popery, and endeavours to fhew that, confidered 


as a fyjtem of immorality, it ought not to be tolerated. R. : 


1V. Popery a fpiritual Tyranny—Preached Nov. 5, 1712, by the 
jate Rev. Mr. Matthew Henry. A new Edition. 12mo. 6d. 

Buckland. 17769- 

The editor of this fermon apprehends that there are Papifts in this 
kingdom, who, * fenfible of the want of argument co fupport their 
fyftem of civil and religious tyranny, would fain perfuade as, that 
the principles of their religion are altered, and that the fpirit of Po- 
pery, which heretofore made fuch dreadful havock, is now totally 
evaporated :—It is eafy, fays he, to fee what has caufed their pre- 
tended change of fentiments, namely, a real change of circumftances ; 
they have no power to propagate their religion in the manner their 
anceftors had; they muft therefore try other methods: but let us 
never forget that, ** Nature chained, is not Nature changed.” The 
moftt refined fophiftry in the world cannot perfuade us, that the real 
principles of Popery are in the Jeaft altered.” On thefe and other 
confiderations, this difcourfe, preached fo many years ago, is repub- 
lifhed. The name of its author, even at this diftance of time, will 
recommend it to numbers. The fermon is well worthy of regard. 
It breathes that good fpirit for which its author was eminent: and 
while it gives, in a fmall compafs, a view of the errors of the church 
of Rome, the preacher, in a very fenfible manner, urges it on Pro- 
teftants to be conftantly on their guard left they indulge any thing of 
a bigotted, uncharitable difpofition toward thofe who may differ from 
themfelves in matters of faith and opinion. 


V. An old Difciple—Occafioned by the Death of the late Mr. John 
Mudge; who departed this Life, Jan. 6, 1779, in the 7oth Year 
ofhis Age. By N.Hill. 8vo, 6d. Buckland. 

This is a plain, fenfible exhortation to a pious life; but the title 
does not exprefs where this fermon was delivered, whether in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland; nor does this publication, either in the 
fermon or notes give us any perfonal account of the deceafed party, 
who he was, or where he lived: we only learn that his name was 
John Mudge.—We were the rather led to remark thefe deficiencies, 
as we imagined that this o/d Difciple might have been brozher to 
the ingenious Mr. Mudge the watchmaker, and a furgeon at Ply- 
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mouth. Poffibly this may be a miffake; but it is ufual, ina funee 


ral ferthon, to identify the party commemorated. N 


VI. Preached at St. George’s, Bloomfbury, March 28, for the Be. 
nefit of the Humane Society, inftituted for the Recovery of Per. 
fons apparenily dead by drowning. By Thomas Francklin, D, D. 
Chaplain to his Majeity, and Rector ot Brafted, Kent. 4to. 1s, 
Cadell, &c. 1779. 

The benevolent and laudable endeavours of the Humane Society 
are here recommended to the public attention and affiftance in an 
elegant, pathetic, and fenfible difcourfe. The Preacher has been 
happy in the choice of his text, which is from 1 Sam. xx. 3. There 
is but a flep between me and death, This fentiment, truly applicable 
to human life in general, is peculiarly fo to our Author’s immediate 
fubje&t, which he profecutes with a pious and charitable zeal that 
does honour to himfelf, while it demands the beft attention of his 


Readers. Hy 
hi 


VII, Atthe Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, May 14, 1778. By John Warren, 
D. D. Prebendary of Ely, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Ma- 
jetty. 4to. 1s. Bathurft, &c. 

‘Lo this fermon, as ufual, are annexed, the lifts of ftewards for the 
feaft of the fons of the clergy, and of the preachers; together with 

the annual fums collected fince the inftitution of the charity in 1721, 


VIII. At the Vifitation held in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, 
Aug. 24, 1778. _ By Roger Watkins, M. A. late Fellow of Ba- 
liol College, Oxon. 6d. Crowder, &c. 





Sermons preached on the lateGENERALF ast, Feb. 10, continued: 
See our laft Month’s Review. 

IX. Preached at Reading, Berks, by Edward Armftronz, M.A. 

8vo. 6d. Buckland. 

A rational and judicious expofition of the nature and obligations 
of a General national Fai ; with a proper application, &c. 

X. A Sermon on the late Faj?, Feb. 10, 1779. Wherein the National 
Calamities are manifefled, and a Remedy preferibed, 8vo. 64. 
Exeter printed; fold by Dilly in London. 

Our national calamities are here derived, as in other Faft Sermons, 
from our national fins; and the * remedy prefcribed?’ is the eftablifhed 
remedy, as it ftands in the Church Difpenfatory, repentance and 
amendment.— Though this difcourfe is nothing out of the common 
road, in point of doctrine, the arguments are juftly enforced, and the 
language-is animated.—Neither the name of the preacher, nor of the 
place where the fermon was delivered, are mentioned, 

*,* A Briron’s Favour is received ; and the hints fo obligingly 
offered by the Writer will be duly attended to, 
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